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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

The  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  gives 
a  rather  detailed  account  of  the  first  Christian  Pentecost, 
that  is,  of  the  first  Day  of  Pentecost  after  the  Crucifixion 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    According  to  the  de- 
scription given  therein,  a  series  of  events  took  place  at 
that  time  which  added  a  distinctly  Christian  aspect  to  the 
ancient  Jev/ish  festival.    The  amount  of  space  given  to  the 
happenings  of  that  day,  the  position  of  prominence  accorded 
to  them  in  relation  to  the  book  as  a  whole,  and  the  striking 
contrast  in  the  portrayal  of  the  primitive  Christian  com- 
munity before  that  date  and  after  it,  all  give  evidence  of 
the  high  value  placed  upon  the  occasion  by  the  writer,  pre- 
sumably Luke,  who  gave  us  the  record. 

It  is  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  author  of 
Acts  to  begin  his  narrative  with  the  significant 
event  of  Pentecost.     Just  as  he  had  closed  his 
Gospel  with  the  account  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  crucified  Jesus,  he  opens  his  second  treatise 
with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 1 

In  view  of  this  early  regard  for  Pentecost,  which 

has  been  maintained  with  varying  emphasis  by  historical 

Christianity,  new  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the 

recorded  facts  are  always  timely.    Accordingly,  it  will  be 

the  purpose  of  this  3tudy  to  determine  what  happened  at 


1  Zeno3,  A.  C,  HDAC,  p.  279. 
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Pentecost,  to  discover  what  In  the  event  made  it  of  such 
importance  in  New  Testament  history,  and  especially  to  as- 
certain Its  place  in  and  influence  upon  the  movement  which 
resulted  from  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

New  Testament  investigation  has  yet  to  produce  an 
adequate  treatment  of  the  event  despite  its  recognized  sig- 
nificance for  the  Christian  religion.     The  temporary  revival 
of  scholarly  interest  during  the  celebration  of  the  nineteen 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Pentecost  in  1950  produced  a  number 
of  publications  but  apparently  left  no  lasting  impression  up- 
on Christian  thought.    Even  those  who  are  better-informed 
seem  content  to  allow  the  day  and  its  signif icance  to  remain 
in  relative  obscurity.     As  recently  as  1937,  a  date  not  too 
long  after  the  anniversary  celebration  just  mentioned,  Dr. 
Henry  J.  Wotherspoon  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  took  occasion, 
in  a  series  of  papers  under  the  title  What  Happened  at  Pente- 
cost ,  to  lament  the  failure  of  Christian  scholars  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  subject.     He  wrote  as  follows: 

There  is  no  matter  of  any  comparable  importance 
on  which  you  will  find  the  same  silence  of  Christian 
thought.     Contrast  the  abundant  preaching  of  our 
blessed  Lord  with  that  of  the  doctrine  and  work  of 
the  Holy  C-host,  the  clearness  and  emphasis  of  the 
one  with  the  vagueness  and  perfunctory  allusions, 
the  casual  references  introduced  as  a  matter  of 
propriety,  which  is  all  that  is  generally  heard  of 
the  other.     Or  contrast  the  literature  of  the  one 
v/ith  that  of  the  other.     Or  open  the  current  text- 
books of  doctrine:  see  how  little  that  i3  definite 
or  helpful  you  will  find  in  them  on  this  subject. 
Or  take  the  books  that  treat  directly  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  see  what  you  derive  from 
them  by  v/ay  of  Theology  of  the  event  of  Pentecost 


— of  what  it  was,  why  it  was,  and  what  are  thereby 
the  distinctive  relations  of  the  Church  of  God  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  Lord  by  His  means. ^- 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  we  are  here  limiting  this  lack  of  at- 
tention to  Pentecost  to  those  who  could  and  should  approach 
it  with  discriminating  minds  and  intellectual  integrity.  It 
goes  almost  without  saying  that  Pentecost  has  by  no  means 
been  neglected  by  those  who  regard  unrestrained  emotionalism 
as  the  major  factor,  if  not  the  sole  factor,  in  religious  ex 
perience.    This  group  by  its  over-emphasis  upon  certain  of 
the  more  spectacular  features  of  the  event  has  hindered  rath 
er  than  helped  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

All  sorts  of  fancies  are  woven  about  Pentecost.  Those 
who  live  their  religious  life  in  an  intellectual  under- 
world find  in  the  pentecostal  narrative  sweet  to  their 
taste.    And  few  sections  of  Scripture  furnish  more  of 
a  field  for  those  who  suffer  from  chronic  spiritual 
inaccuracy  and  know  not  that  they  do. 

This  is  why  a  peru.sal  of  the  literature  dealing 
with  Pentecost  is  so  disheartening.     One  finds  inter- 
pretations aplenty  of  this  momentous  event.  Every 
brand  of  pentecostalism  —  and  there  are  many 
makes  its  peculiar  offering;  while  books  which  treat 
Pentecost  with  reverent  regard  for  scholarship  and 
in  harmony  with  the  scientific  spirit  are  so  few  that 
a  considerable  search  gives  trace  of  scarcely  a 
handful . 2 

The  reasons  for  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  are  not  too  difficult  to  determine.    As  Doctor 
V/other3poon  has  suggested  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 


1  Wotherspoon,  H.  J.,  WHAP,  p.  2. 

2  Versteeg,  J.  M. ,  PP,  p.  18. 
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other  sections  of  the  New  Testament  field  have  appeared 

to  be  more  important  and  more  challenging .    Thus  they 

have  commanded  a  majority  of  scholarly  attention,  while 

Pentecost  and  related  subjects  have  suffered  neglect  as 

being  of  secondary  value. 

A  second  reason  is  suggested  by  the  following 

quotation  from  The  Light  ¥ ithin  by  Charles  Lewis  Slattery. 

Christian  scholars  have  too  often  seemed  to  speak 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Pentecost  as  an 
arbitrary  bestowal  of  God's  power;  as  if  G-od  had 
in  some  way  changed  His  attitude  towards  men,  and 
had  then  done  a  new  thing.    The  event  has  seemed 
too  much  separated  from  previous  history  and  from 
the  experience  of  our  own  time.    For  this  reason, 
it  may  be,  there  has  come  to  be  a  tendency  to  pass 
the  occasion  over,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  be- 
yond the  religious  excitement  of  a  group  of 
enthusiasts  under  the  influence  of  the  memory  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  ^- 

The  tendency  in  scholarly  circles  has,  then,  been 

for  the  most  part  unscholarly.    Authors  who  have  diligently 

applied  the  criteria  of  literary  and  historical  criticism 

to  other  parts  of  the  Scriptures  have  allowed  Pentecost  to 

slip  past  with  but  a  cursory  examination.    More  often  than 

not  explanation  of  the  thing  which  happened  there  has  been 

offered  in  certain  stereotyped  and  traditional  phrases  which 

are  to  be  esteemed  more  for  their  devotional  qualities  than 

for  their  intellectual  content.     For  example,  a  book  written 

early  in  the  century  gives  the  following  exposition 


1  Slattery,  C.  L.,  TLW,  p.  43. 
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of  the  event . 

It  was  the  coming  of  the  Second  Paraclete  to  dwell 
in  the  Church,  the  Baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Anointing  of  the  priestly  Body,  the  sacred  Oil  flow- 
ing down  from  the  Head  to  the  members,  the  enduement 
with  Divine  power  for  the  work  of  witness,  that  the 
world  around  might  know  that  which  the  servants  of 
Christ  were  commissioned  to  proclaim.    There  was  a 
filling  and  an  effect  following  from  it.l 

The  terminology  here  used,  while  undoubtedly  of  great  value 
to  those  familiar  with  it,  is  in  need  of  such  definition 
and  clarification  as  will  make  it  understandable  and  valu- 
able for  all.    Back  of  these  traditional  phrases  lie  the 
great  fundamental  truths  which  they  symbolize.    Those  truths 
should,  if  possible,  be  stated  in  plain,  straight -forward 
terms,  thus  making  them  more  readily  available.     In  the 
light  of  this  need,  it  is  amazing  how  persistently  these 
terms  remain  with  us.    They  are  constantly  met  in  the  most 
recent  books  dealing  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  Pentecost,  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  New  Testament  Theology,  and  New 
Testament  History. 

It  is  then  with  a  conviction  that  the  previous  treat- 
ments of  the  events  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts 
are  far  from  adequate  that  the  present  study  is  undertaken. 
The  limitations  of  the  various  treatments  in  hand  and  the 
general  neglect  of  so  important  an  occurrence  seem  to  war- 
rant such  a  step.    This  approach  is  not  to  be  understood  to 


1  Downer,  A.  C.,  WIS,  p.  88. 
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assume  that  all  existing  interpretations  are  false.  With 
many  of  them  the  error  lies  not  so  much  in  untruth  as  in 
part  truth.    As  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  later,  most  of 
the  present  treatments  contain  important  elements  of  truth. 
The  failure  to  grasp  the  essential  fact  of  Pentecost  has, 
however,  caused  them  to  miss  the  mark. 

The  major  justification  for  such  a  study  lies,  how- 
ever, in  the  importance  of  the  event  itself.    That  it  was 
important  to  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
already  been  indicated.     Just  how  important  it  was  to  him 
is  shown  by  his  relation  to  it  of  both  preceding  and  subse- 
quent events.    Some  of  those  things  which  happened  prior  to 
the  Day  of  Pentecost  he  regarded  as  steps  in  the  preparation 
for  the  experience.     "Even  in  his  Gospel  the  event  casts  its 
shadow  before,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts  is 
clearly  intended  to  lead  up  to  it."l    The  day  itself  he  de- 
scribed as  bringing  the  Holy  Spirit  with  certain  supernatu- 
ral accompaniments,  the  great  gospel  sermon  preached  by 
Peter,  the  baptism  of  a  large  number  of  converts,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  new  type  of  relationship  between  the  disci- 
ples.   He  also  regarded  it  as  the  point  of  departure  for 
that  which  came  after.     "It  was  the  moment  when  the  promised 
spirit  had  descended  in  power  and  had  made  the  first  great 
advance  possible .     From  that  moment  on  the  movement  was  to 


1  McGiffert,  A.  C,  AA,  p.  489. 
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spread  in  ever -widening  circles."1    By  thus  relating  it  to 
that  which  has  gone  before  and  to  that  which  came  after  he 
has  made  it  a  determinative  point  in  his  presentation  of 
Christianity. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  Luke  can  truthfully  he 
regarded  as  a  reflection  of  the  feeling  of  the  early  Church. 
That  it  was  important  for  every  member  of  that  group  can 
be  readily  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  pentecostal 
experience  seems  to  have  been  made  the  norm  for  later  con- 
verts.2   Ho  less  certain  is  its  importance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  early  Christianity. 

The  New  Testament  is  comparable  to  an  ellipse ,  which 
has  two  foci ,  rather  than  to  a  circle  which  centers 
round  a  single  point.    This  fact  is  obscured  to  the 
ordinary  reader  by  the  sheer  moral  splendor  of  the 
Gospel  portrait  of  the  Christ.    To  understand  the  rise 
of  Christianity  we  must  fix  our  attention,  not  only  on 
the  personality  and  teaching  of  the  historic  Jesus, 
but  also  on  the  experience  spoken  of  by  his  followers 
as  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit ,  which  began  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost  next  following  the  Crucifixion.5 

That  the  realization  of  the  Resurrection  was  the  climax  of 
their  experience  of  the  historical  Jesus  and  therefore  of 
the  greatest  significance  to  the  earliest  disciples  is  hard- 
ly debatable.     This  was  the  focus  around  which  new  hope 
centered.     It  was  here  that  they  recovered  the  Jesus  whom 


1  Enslin,  M.  3.,  CB,  p.  176. 

2  Acts  2:53;  6:3;  3:15-17;  9:17;  10:44-43;  11:15; 

19  :2-6. 

3  Strootor,  B.  H.,  GV7S,  p.  120. 
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they  had  lost  in  the  Crucifixion.    This  recovery  was,  how- 
ever, short-lived.    The  post -resurrection  appearances  of 
Jesus  continued  for  forty  days,  then  abruptly  and  unexplain- 
ably  they  ceased.    Somehow  the  contact  had  been  broken.  The 
new  separation,  described  as  the  Ascension,  meant  that  the 
disciples  had  lost  Jesus  again.    There  followed  ten  days 
concerning  which  our  records  are  silent.    We  have  no  word 
concerning  the  thoughts  or  actions  of  the  group  during  that 
period.    The  usual  conjecture  is  that  it  was  a  time  of  wait- 
ing for  further  revelation  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 

When  the  day  of  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  arrived  and 
they  were  assembled  together  as  was  their  custom 
during  the  period  of  waiting,  another  experience 
befell  them  which  was  almost  as  significant  for  the 
future  life  of  the  Church  as  the  resurrection  appear- 
ances.   This  was  the  experience  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  heaven.    The  appearances  had  convinced  them 
that  Jesus  was  still  alive  and  that  presently  God 
would  send  him  forth  as  the  triumphant  Messiah.  While 
their  reunion  with  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus 
on  these  occasions  was  clearly  limned  in  their  memor- 
ies, it  was,  nevertheless,  but  an  occasional,  brief 
experience  of  being  in  his  presence  again  and  served 
as  a  means  of  reviving  their  belief  in  his  Messiah- 
ship.    The  Pentecostal  experience  carried  them 
further.    Though  still  awaiting  his  return  as  a 
visible  presence,  they  now  entered  into  a  sense  of 
vital  relationship  with  the  risen  Christ  through  the 
Spirit  which  he  sent  upon  them.-*- 

Here  then  we  find  the  second  moving  cause  of  the  attitude 

of  the  earliest  Christians  toward  Jesus.     To  the  great 

experience  of  Easter  was  added  this  second  great  revelation 

concerning  him.     Around  this  second  focus  centers  the  spirit- 


1  Scofct,  V/m.,  HECC,  p.  140. 


ual  power  manifest  in  the  transformed  apostles  and  in  the 
Apostolic  Age  in  general.    That  new  power  did  come  into  the 
lives  of  these  early  followers  of  Jesus  is  shown  conclusive- 
ly by  the  records.     "There  is  no  good  reason  to  question  the 
statement  of  Acts  that  they  first  became  aware  of  this  power 
on  a  definite  occasion. "1    These  two  events,  then,  stand 
side  by  side  in  importance  for  the  first  Christian  group. 

Fundamental  as  the  Resurrection  was,  it  did  not  stand 
alone  as  a  basal  fact  on  which  the  faith  and  life  of 
the  young  Church  were  built,  nor  is  it  possible  to  ex- 
plain what  follo\ved  in  the  development  of  life  and 
thought  from  the  Resurrection  by  itself.    That  was 
succeeded  after  a  short  interval  by  Pentecost  and  the 
induement  with  spiritual  power  of  those  who  believed 
in  Jesus  as  the  glorified  Messiah.    To  the  fact  of  the 
Resurrection  was  added  the  experience  of  a  spirit-filled 
life;  and  quite  apart  from  any  question  as  to  the  form 
in  which  this  experience  manifested  itself,  it  is  to 
this  highly  intensified  and  consecrated  perception  of 
God's  activity  in  the  lives  and  wills  of  those  who 
submit  themselves  to  Him  in  Jesus  Christ,  working  on 
the  complex  of  facts  illuminated  by  the  Resurrection, 
that  the  unfolding  of  systematic  Christian  thinking 
is  due. ^ 

That  the  importance  of  the  experience  was  recognized 
by  the  Christians  of  succeeding  generations  is  the  testimony 
of  history.     There  are  those  who  see  an  early  Christian 
celebration  reflected  in  Paul's  desire  to  reach  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 3     It  seems  unwise ,  however,  to 
push  this  possibility  too  far.     The  new  movement  had  not  as 


1  Scott,  E.  P.,  SUIT,  p.  85. 

2  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  HDAC,  p.  133b 

3  Acts  20:16. 
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yet  separated  itself  entirely  from  Judaism,  and  Paul,  who 
carried  some  of  his  earlier  customs  over  into  his  Christian 
life,  may  have  intended  to  participate  in  the  Jewish  cele- 
bration.    It  goes  without  question,  however,  that  the  Christ- 
ian Church  soon  adopted  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  as  its  own 
and  conducted  a  celebration  of  it  apart  from  that  of  the  Jews. 
The  Christian  history  of  Pentecost  may  be  quickly  summed  up. 

During  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity  the  Day 
of  Pentecost  was  celebrated  by  both  the  Greek  Orthodox 
and  the  Old  Catholic  churches.     It  ranked  with  Christmas 
and  Easter  in  significance.     Probably  more  attention  was 
given  to  Pentecost  in  the  early  Church  than  to  Christ- 
mas.   At  a  very  early  date  in  England  the  custom  of 
wearing  white  garments  and  decorating  the  church  in 
white  on  Pentecost  Sunday  was  observed,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  the  day  was  called  Whitsunday.     It  is  still 
so  listed  in  many  church  calendars.    Among  the  larger 
Protestant  groups  very  little  has  been  made  of  Pente- 
cost Sunday  until  in  comparatively  recent  years.  This 
is  probably  a  result  of  the  general  reaction  against 
the  practices  of  the  older  churches  which  followed  the 
Reformation  period. 1 

In  some  church  circles  there  is  coupled  with  the 

recognition  of  the  historical  importance  of  Pentecost  the 

hope  that  it  might  be  restored  to  its  former  prominence. 

Indeed  there  are  those  who  maintain  that  only  in  the  recovery 

of  the  pentecostal  experience  is  there  a  solution  for  the 

problems  of  present-day  organized  Christianity.    Again  it  is 

the  less  intellectually  inclined  groups  that  are  loudest  in 

their  expression  of  this  desire.     Again  it  is  those  who  treat 

certain  unusual  external  features  of  the  experience  as 


1  Bruner,  B.  H.,  PRP,  p.  x. 
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essential  that  crowd  to  the  fore.    Nevertheless,  there  are 

some  thinking  Christians  who  believe  that  Pentecost  should 

be  perpetuated  in  a  reasonable  manner.    For  instance,  no 

charge  of  neglecting  the  lav/s  of  reason  and  intelligence  can 

be  brought  against  the  statement  made  by  B .  H.  Bruner  about 

a  decade  ago.    This  is  the  challenge  he  issued. 

The  early  Church  was  born  out  of  a  great  experience 
that  was  based  upon  facts.    The  Day  of  Pentecost  and 
the  Church  that  began  to  be  on  that  day  are  actual  facts 
of  history.    A  study  of  Pentecost  and  the  facts  upon 
which  this  early  Christian  experience  rested  ought  to 
help  the  Church  of  our  age  do  the  thing  which  must  be 
done  if  her  message  is  to  be  effective  at  all  —  give 
those  who  are  scientifically  trained  a  religion  based 
upon  facts  and  stated  in  terms  they  can  understand 

Surely  an  event  which  has  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church,  and  the  values  of  which  are  still  far 
from  being  exhausted,  deserves  a  larger  place  in  our  reli- 
gious thought  and  practice  than  is  at  present  accorded  to  it. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  investigation  it 
is  necessary  that  certain  terms  be  defined  and  that  the 
limitations  of  the  study  be  clearly  indicated.     The  title 
given  to  the  study  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  at  least 
in  part . 

Pentecost:     This  term  is  a  transliteration  of  the 
Greek        ttcjz ^«q<t cyj  meaning  "the  fiftieth."     The  only  uses 
of  it  in  canonical  literature  are  in  the  New  Testament  where 


1  Bruner,  B.  H.,  PRP,  p.  14 


it  appears  only  three  times  —  in  Acts  2:1,  Acts  21:16,  and 
I  Cor.  16:8.1    Aside  from  these  Christian  sources  there  are 
two  references  in  the  extra-canonical  religious  writings  of 
the  Jews.    These  are  of  importance  because  they  give  clues 
as  to  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  word.     In  Tobit  2:1  we 
read:     "...in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  is  the  holy 
feast  of  the  seven  weeks ..." ;  and  in  II  Maccabees  12:31-52: 
"...the  feast  of  weeks  being  close  at  hand.    But  after  the 
feast  called  Pentecost..."    "In  the  last  two  instances  the 
explanatory  language  reminds  us  that  the  term  was  compara- 
tively new  and  came  into  use  among  the  Greek-speaking  Jews." 
By  these  it  was  applied  to  the  second  of  the  three  chief 
Hebrew  festivals  because  it  fell  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
the  offering  of  the  barley-sheaf  on  the  second  day  of  the 
Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread. 

The  name  "Pentecost"  takes  its  origin  from  the  very 
ancient  custom  of  carefully  counting  the  days  from 
the  second  day  of  the  Feast  of  Mazzoth  according  to 
the  specific  injunction  of  Lv  25:15f.,  where  the 
fifty  days  also  are  expressly  mentioned. 3 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  day  is  called  "the  feast  of  harvest 

the  first-fruits  of  thy  labors,"4    "the  feast  of  weeks,  of 


1  Clemens,  J.  S.,  HDAC ,  p.  160b. 

2  idem. 

5  ibid. ,  p.  161a. 
4  Exodus  25:16. 
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the  first-fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest/'1  and  "the  day  of  the 
first-fruits,"2    The  later  Jews  gave  it  the  name  "azarta" , 
a  term  meaning  "a  solemn  assembly"  which  in  earlier  days 
was  used  of  the  concluding  festivities  of  the  Passover  and 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  "and  hence  applied  also  to  Pente- 
cost as  the  closing  festival  of  the  harvest  season."5  "But 
the  far  more  common  name  was  the  Feast  of  Weeks,  and  later 
still,  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.    Under  the  latter  name  it  still 
denotes  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  festival ."^ 

In  the  Christian  Church,  although  the  other  Hebrew 
festivals  were  gradually  abandoned,  the  celebration  of 
Pentecost  was  continued.     Its  significance,  however,  was 
changed.     The  causes  of  both  the  retention  of  the  feast  and 
the  alteration  of  its  meaning  are  to  be  found  in  the  events 
that  took  place  upon  that  Day  of  Pentecost  described  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    There  Luke 
deals  with  the  experience  of  the  Christian  community  during 
the  observance  of  the  Pentecost  which  fell  fifty  days  after 
the  Passover  upon  the  eve  of  which  Jesus  had  been  crucified 
and  upon  the  second  day  of  which  the  first  resurrection 
appearances  took  place.    The  date  is  commonly  believed  to 


1  Exodus  34:22. 

2  numbers  28:26. 

3  Purve3,  G.  T . ,  HBD,  p.  740a. 

4  Clemens,  J.  S.,  HDAC,  p.  161a. 
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have  been  "the  end  of  May,  30  A.  D."1    In  the  present  study 
our  investigations  will  center  in  the  events  of  that  specif- 
ic occasion  to  which  we  have  applied  the  term  "The  First 
Christian  Pentecost."    Any  use  of  the  term  "Pentecost"  in 
succeeding  pages  is,  then,  to  be  so  understood  unless  other- 
wise noted. 

Acts  2:     In  view  of  what  has  just  been  said,  there  is 
little  need  to  point  out  that  our  study  will  be  confined  to 
the  materials  presented  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.    The  events  and  experiences  with  which  we 
are  concerned  appear  nowhere  else  in  the  Hew  Testament.  No 
further  reference,  direct  or  indirect,  is  made  to  them  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Peter's  allusion  in  his  description 
of  what  happened  in  the  house  of  Cornelius:     "And  as  I  began 
to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  begin- 
ning."2   Heedless  to  say  this  one  account  has  served  as  the 
primary  source  for  all  work  on  the  pentecostal  happenings. 

While  recognizing  the  critical  problems  involved, 
the  author  joins  the  large  majority  of  New  Testament 
students  in  holding  that  the  author  of  Acts  was  Luke,  the 
Greek  ph:/sician,  the  traveling  companion  of  Paul,  the 


1  Barton,  G.  A.,  AA,  p.  147.     (Cf.    Zenos,  A.  C., 
HDAC,  p.  280a;  Meyer,  H.  A.  W.,  HUA,  p.  26; 
Schaff,  P.,  HAC,  p.  195.) 


2  Acts  11:15. 
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writer  of  the  third  Gospel.     In  our  discussion,  therefore, 
Luke  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  the  author.  That 
the  record  is  not  the  report  of  an  eyewitness  must,  then, 
be  recognized  and  the  author's  dependence  upon  sources, 
written  or  oral,  must  be  admitted.    The  question  of  sources 
need  not  complicate  our  work,  however,  since  the  only  wide ly- 
re cognized  theory  in  this  field,  that  of  Adolph  Harnack, 
ackno¥/ledges  Acts  2  to  be  unitary  in  character,  holding  it 
to  be  a  block  of  tradition  that  originated  at  Jerusalem. 

In  our  investigation  our  methods,  and  consequently 
the  organization  of  our  work,  will  be  as  follows.    We  shall 
endeavor  to  determine  the  present  status  of  the  problem  by 
making  a  comprehensive  and  critical  review  of  the  previously 
proposed  solutions  to  it.     These  will  be  treated  topically 
according  to  their  prominence  rather  than  chronologically 
according  to  their  appearance.    The  customary  answers,  fre- 
quently met  in  works  on  Pentecost  and  related  subjects,  which 
will  be  considered  are  "The  Outpouring  of  the  Spirit"; 
"The  Birthday  of  the  Church";     "The  Beginning  of  the  Christ- 
ian Mission";  "A  Christ ophany"  or  "A  Group  Mystical  Exper- 
ience" ;  and  the  less  usual  and  more  satisfactory  suggestion 
of  C.  A.  Anderson  Scott  —  "The  Beginning  of  the  Koinonia." 
A  brief  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  each  of  these  solutions 
in  order  to  determine  where  their  inadequacies  lie.  The 
next  step  will  be  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the  record 
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as  contained  in  Acts  2,  with  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  distinction  between  the  wonder-elements  and  the  real 
event.    The  main  chapter  of  the  dissertation  will  be  used 
to  show  the  place  of  Jesus  in  the  preparation  for  the  Pente- 
cost experience,  the  interpretation  of  it  by  Peter,  and 
the  results  of  it  as  shown  in  the  concluding  verses  of  the 
chapter  under  consideration.    By  so  doing  we  shall  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  experience  of  the  disciples  on  the  first 
Christian  Pentecost  can  be  adequately  dealt  with  only  when 
treated  as  the  realization  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  spirit 
form.    A  summary  of  our  investigations  and  a  statement  of 
our  conclusions  will  be  added  in  the  form  of  an  abstract. 


CHAPTER  II 


A  CUSTOMARY  ANSWER:     THE  OUTPOURING  OP  THE  SPIRIT 

The  most  usual  response  to  our  question  of  what 
happened  at  Pentecost  is  that  it  was  "the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit."    Bernhard  Weiss  opens  his  commentary  on  Acts 
2:1  by  saying:     "At  this  point  the  narrative  of  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  its  consequences  begins."^  This 
explanation  is  by  far  the  most  widely-accepted  answer.  It 
is  based,  of  course,  upon  the  quotation  from  Joel  which 
appears  in  the  early  part  of  Peter's  speech  and  which  Peter 
himself  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  occurrence.  "But," 
said  Peter,  "this  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet 
Joel;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith 
God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh..."2  Most 
of  those  who  give  this  answer  do  so  without  taking  the  time 
or  making  the  mental  effort  to  analyze  it.    As  a  result  we 
are  left  to  derive  the  meaning  they  wish  it  to  have  from 
the  contexts  in  which  they  use  it.     A  survey  of  its  appear- 
ances seems  to  indicate  that  many  follow  a  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  words  quoted  by  Peter  and  regard  the  occasion 
a3  an  unparalleled  bestowal  of  God' 3  power  upon  certain 
humans.     They  seem  to  think  of  God  as  arbitrarily  pouring 


1  '.'Zeiss,  3.,  CUT,  p.  423. 

2  Acts  2:17;  Joel  2:28. 
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some  new  spiritual  substance  into  the  disciples  who  have 
been  waiting  like  passive  vessels  to  be  filled.  Such 
thinking  has  been  carried  to  the  point  of  making  God  resort 
to  a  new  method  of  trying  to  reconcile  men  to  himself.  Where- 
as in  Hebrew  history  God  had  " spoken  through  the  prophets" 
and  in  the  days  of  Jesus'  ministry  through  his  teaching,  "the 
memorable  day  of  Pentecost  marked  for  the  Christian  commun- 
ity a  new  consciousness  of  direct  divine  guidance. "1 

Too  much,  indeed,  may  be  made  of  snoh  expressions  as 
"coming,"  or  "descent,"  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  char- 
acterizing this  day.     It  helps  the  perilous  parcell- 
ing out  of  time  and  distinction  of  "dispensations"  -- 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  —  which 
has  found  favor  with  many.    This  has  little  to  commend 
it,  is  artificial,  and  can  only  be  taken  as  generally 
signifying  the  progressive  development  of  religion 
among  men.2 

There  are,  nevertheless,  many  who  still  fail  to  see  the 
theological  difficulties  involved  in  regarding  the  activity 
of  the  Spirit  as  something  separate  and  distinct  from  pre- 
vious divine  action.    No  less  a  scholar  than  Henry  J.  Cadbury 
is  found  in  this  group.    His  position  as  stated  in  his 
widely  acclaimed  work  on  The  Llaking  of  Luke -Acts  (1927) 
is  quite  definite  on  this  point,  as  witness  the  following 
quotation. 

A3  the  Fourth  Gospel  says,  "the  spirit  was  not 
yet"  when  Jesus  died,  rose  or  ascended.     It  was 
still  to  come,  and  come  it  did  "not  many  days" 


1  Kent,  C.  P.,  V/TA,  p.  29 

2  Clemens,  J.  S.,  HDAC ,  p.  163a. 
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afterwards  at  Pentecost.     It  was  promised  to 
Jesus  by  the  Father  and  was  poured  forth  only 
when  Jesus  was  exalted  to  God's  right  hand. 
It  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  Jesus'  exalt- 
ation and  therefore  an  earnest  of  his  return. - 

So  there  are  those  who  say  that  the  Spirit  "came,"  "de- 
scended," or  "was  poured  out"  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a 
definite  action  without  precedent  and  without  repetition 
or  continuation. 

A  more  general  attitude  is  that  which  holds  to  a 
form  of  this  concept  which  has  been  so  modified  as  to  take 
into  consideration  the  difficulties  arising  from  scriptural 
mentions  of  the  presence  and  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
prior  to  Pentecost.     This  revision  has  been  ably  stated  by 
J.  S.  Clemens  in  his  article  on  "Pentecost"  in  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Apostolic  Church  (1916)  as  follows: 

Altogether  too  narrow  and  parochial  a  view  has  often 
been  taken  as  to  the  Pentecostal  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.    A  literalism  which  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  we  have  exhaustive  information  as  to 
these  events,  and  that  all  things  actually  occurred 
as  they  are  described,  has  found  itself  again  and 
again  in  sore  straits  when  it  comes  to  explaining 
precisely  what  happened.    Thus,  on  the  strength  of 
the  editorial  note  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Jn  7:39) 
oi/Vfrj    vq  a    h/     nulju,^   --  coupled  with  some  of  our 
Lord's  'ut'te ranees  reported  in  the  same  Gospel  (e.  g. 
16:7),  it  has  yielded  but  a  grudging  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  Spirit's  presence  and  power  in  the  world 
prior  to  this  event.    But  we  should  gladly  see  in 
every  gracious  movement  of  thought  and  every  out- 
f lowering  of  beauty,  virtue  and  goodness  whensoever 
and  wheresoever  displayed,  whether  before  the  Incar- 
nation or  subsequent  thereto,  the  working  and  mani- 
festation of  the  same  Spirit  of  love  and  light  and 


1  Cadbury  H.  J.,  MLA,  p.  287. 


power.  That  is  quite  compatible  with  giving  full 
weight  to  Pentecost  as  ushering  in  a  special  mani- 
festation of  God's  Spirit  and  an  era  which  was  to 
be  peculiarly  characterized  by  the  activities  and 
energies  of  that  Spirit  in  revealing  and  deepening 
what  is  Christ's  (  'c-k  vo  9  c-a.o9  a  -n '  &  y  <??-<*<.  kza.  •  > 
Jn  16:14). 1  " 

Richard  B.  Rackhain  in  his  commentary  on  the  Acts  of 

the  Apostles  (1912)  had  already  made  a  similar  suggestion. 

He  saw  in  the  experience  and  its  results  a  change  in  the 

existing  relationship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  human 

spirit . 

This  relation  was  made  quite  new.     Previously  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  acted  on  men  from  without,  like  an 
external  force;  as  the  prophet  Ezekiel  describes  it, 
"the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  upon  me."    But  now  the 
Holy  Spirit  acts  from  within.    He  is  in  man  (Jn  xiv 
17).    Before  Pentecost  his  manifestation  had  been 
transient  and  exceptional:    now  his  presence  in  man's 
heart  is  an  "abiding"  one  and  regular.    This  change 
became  possible  because  the  Holy  Spirit  is  "the 
Spirit  of  Jesus"   (xvi  7). 2 

It  is  to  be  noted  here  that  Rackhain,  a  strong  Trinitarian, 
has  used  the  masculine  pronoun  in  his  references  to  the 
Spirit.     This  is  indicative  of  his  position  regarding  the 
nature  and  work  of  the  Spirit.    He  goes  on  to  say  later 
in  his  commentary:     "This  Pentecost  witnessed  the  intro- 
duction into  the  world  of  a  new  order  of  life  —  the  life 
of  the  divine  Spirit  in  Humanity."5 


1  Clemens,  J.  S.,  HDAC,  pp.  162b-163a 

2  Rackhain,  R.  B.,  AOA,  p.  14,     (The  italics  are  not 

in  the  original). 

5  ibid. ,  p.  15. 
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The  present  status  of  this  point  of  view  has  been 
aptly  described  by  H.  J.  Wotherspoon.     In  a  careful  search 
for  help  in  solving  the  problem  under  consideration  he 
found  this  to  be  the  most  popular  answer.    He  believes  it 
to  be  an  inadequate  one.    This  is  the  summary  of  his  find- 
ings . 

You  will  find  that  for  the  most  part  . . •  the  event 
of  Pentecost  is  regarded  as  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  in 
"greater  fullness,"  as  an  "outpouring"  of  influence 
which  had  formerly  been  in  operation,  but  not  so  vig- 
orously. 

V/estcott  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  it  as  a 
"special  manifestation,"  I  presume  of  what  had  been 
before,  but  now  "specially"  manifested.    The  common 
point  of  view  seems  to  be  that,  whereas  the  Holy  Ghost 
before  Pentecost  was  with  men  in  measure  and  degree, 
and  worked  upon  them  faintly  and  ineffectually,  He 
then  and  thereafter  was  with  men  in  greater  measure 
and  fuller  force;  and  since  and  now  works  with  larg- 
er energy  and  to  more  result. 

The  names  of  several  prominent  scholars  are  found  in 

connection  with  this  view  of  Pentecost.    Among  those  who 

use  the  particular  phrase  "the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit" 

are  Willibald  Beyschlag,2  Bernhard  Weiss,5  H.  J.  Iloltzmann,^ 

H.  B.  Swete,5  and  J.  S,  Clemens.6    All  of  these  have  so 


1  Wotherspoon,  H .  J.,  WHAP,  pp.  2-3. 

2  Beyschlag,  W.,  NTT,  p.  305. 

3  Weiss,  B.,  CUT,  p.  423. 

4  Holtzmann,  H.  J.,  DSDA,  p.  329. 

5  Swete,  H.  B.,  HS1IT,  p.  63. 

6  Clemens,  J.  S.,  HDAC ,  p.  162b. 
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described  Pentecost.     Some  of  them  have  used  the  phrase  as 
a  descriptive  chapter  heading  for  their  discussion  of  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Holtzmann 
places  the  words  "Die  Ausgiessung  des  Geistes"1  in  such  a 
position,  while  Swete  uses  the  variation  "The  Pentecostal 
Outpouring  of  the  Spirit"2  in  the  same  way.    Similarly,  C. 
F .  Kent  has  a  subtitle  "The  Coming  of  the  Spirit."3  Other 
scholars  have  expressed  the  same  idea  with  different  word- 
ing.   They  have  spoken  of  the  "Descent,"4  the  "Gift,"5 
"Revelation,"6  the  "Baptism,"7  and  the  "Bestowal"8  of  the 
Spirit.    These  variations  are  matters  of  terminology  rather 
than  of  content.    We  have,  therefore,  taken  the  privilege  of 
regarding  them  as  synonymous  and  of  grouping  the  treatments 
which  they  characterize  under  that  one  phrase  which  is  most 
often  used. 

Many  of  the  above-mentioned  scholars  place  consider- 


1  Holtzmann,  H.  J.,  DSDA,  p.  529. 

2  Swete,  H.  B.,  HSNT ,  p.  63. 

3  Kent,  CP.,  V/TA,  p.  29. 

4  Clemens,  J.  S.,  HDAC,  p.  153a. 

5  Lake,  K.  2c  S.  Lake,  HIT,  p.  70. 

6  Versteeg,  J.  LI.,  PP,  p.  13. 

7  Calkins,  R.,  THS ,  p.  31. 

8  Julicher,  A.,  HIT,  p.  430. 


able  stress  upon  the  promises  recorded  in  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  namely,  that  the  Apostles  will 
"be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence"1  and 
that  they  will  "receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come"2 
upon  them.     Jiilicher  is  one  of  these.    He  sums  up  the  whole 
Pentecostal  experience  as  follows:     "On  the  day  of  Pentecost 
the  promise  made  by  Jesus  is  fulfilled;  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
bestowed  upon  the  disciples.   •   ."5    Similar  phraseology  has 
been  employed  by  writers  both  earlier  and  later  than  Juliche 
A  commentary  on  Acts  by  Hows on  and  Spence  published  in  1882 
(Julicher's  Introduction  was  published  twenty-two  years  la- 
ter) saw  in  the  experience  the  fulfillment  not  only  of  the 
promises  in  Acts  1  but  of  other  promises  as  well. 

This  was  the  historic  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
the  Church  according  to  the  promise  of  Christ  fre- 
quently reiterated  before  his  death  (John  14:16,  etc.) 
and  repeated  after  the  resurrection  (Acts  1:5)^ 

Over  twenty-five  years  after  Julicher's  statement,  Raymond 

Calkins  in  his  work,  The  Holy  Spirit  (1930),  written  in 

anticipation  of  the  previously -mentioned  anniversary,  said: 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  realized  by  the 
early  Christian  community  in  dramatic  fashion  on 


1  Acts  1:5 

2  Acts  1:8 

3  Jiilicher,  A.,  INT ,  p.  430. 

4  Hows  on,  J.  S.  &  H.  D.  M.  Spence  ,A0A,  p.  11. 
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the  Day  of  Pentecost.     Promised  by  Jesus,  the  gift 
was  given,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
Church  was  born,  and  the  gospel  began  its  triumphal 
career 

Even  more  recently  Kirsopp  and  Siiva  Lake  in  their  Introduc- 
tion to  the  New  Testament  wrote:  "The  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  fulfilled  the  promise 

of  the  risen  Lord.   .  ."2 

A  notable  and  interesting  variant  of  this  position  was 

offered  by  Willibald  Beyschlag,  who,  although  he  used  the  term 
contained  in  our  chapter  heading,  spoke  of  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  more  of  a  "flowering"  than  an  "outpouring." 
He  saw  the  Spirit  as  a  matter  of  growth  and  development  rath- 
er than  of  out-and-out  giving.    That  which  was  planted  in  the 
lives  of  the  disciples  by  the  Master's  teaching,  was  germinat- 
ed at  Saster,  and  bore  fruit  at  Pentecost. 

The  new  spiritual  life  which  he  breathed  into  them  had 
glowed  higher  and  hotter  since  Easter,  and  the  hour 
must  come  when  it  would  burst  into  flame.    The  Pente- 
cost narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  simply 
the  witness  by  one  Y/ho  only  half  understood  it  to  a 
fact  which,  psychologically,  is  quite  intelligible. 
At  the  time  when  the  national  festival  of  Pentecost 
had  gathered  them  together,  under  the  influence  of 
their  reflections  on  what  they  had  seen  at  Easter, 
there  appeared  amongst  them  prophetic  gifts,  and  even 
ecstatic  conditions,  in  which  they  joyfully  discovered 
the  fulfillment  of  the  promise  of  the  Risen  One  to  en- 
dow them  with  His  Spirit.    Those  gifts  of  prophetic 
inspiration  and  ecstatic  speech  were  not  the  Holy 


1  Calkins,  R . ,  THS,  p.  31. 

2  Lake ,  K .  and  S .  Lake ,  INT ,  p •  70 . 
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Spirit,  which  He  had  announced  to  them  as  the  indwell- 
ing of  His  own  glorified  life.    This  Spirit,  that  is, 
the  power  of  Eis  own  holy  life  operative  in  them,  had 
been  planted  within  them  long  ago,  and  since  the 
mighty  events  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  to  which 
the  evangelist  John  immediately  attaches  the  communica- 
tion of  the  Spirit  (xx.22),  that  power  had  struggled 
upwards  within  them.-1- 

There  are  several  wide  divergencies  here  from  the  simpler 
form  of  the  answer,  due  largely  to  an  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  two  accounts  of  the  giving  of  the  Spirit.     In  the  ac- 
count of  the  Resurrection  Day  in  the  Fourth  G-ospel,  the 
risen  Jesus  upon  meeting  his  disciples  behind  closed  doors, 
said  to  them: 

Peace  be  upon  you:  as  the  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you.    And  when  he  had  said  this  he  breathed  on 
them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit.  •  .2 

When  this  account  is  placed  alongside  the  story  in  Acts  2, 
one  is  immediately  confronted  with  the  problem  of  handling 
the  giving  of  the  same  Spirit  to  the  same  group  at  two  differ- 
ent times,  under  different  conditions,  and  by  different  means. 
Beyschlag's  position  has  the  advantage  of  harmonizing  the  two 
by  regarding  the  first  as  the  preliminary  step  which  found 
its  culmination  in  the  second.    This  reading  of  the  Pentecost 
experience  as  the  normal  outgrowth  of  the  Easter  events  e- 
liminates  the  conflict  between  them.     Beyschlag  differs  from 
many  other  writers  in  that  he  also  makes  some  attempt  to 


1  Beyschlag,  W.,  NTT,  v.  I,  p.  505. 

2  John  20:22. 
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clarify  the  meaning  of  the  word  "Spirit"  by  calling  it  "the 
power  of  His  own  holy  life  operative  in  them."     Due  to  his 
retention  of  the  arbitrary  aspect  of  the  endowment,  in  this 
case  applied  to  the  Johannine  account,  it  has  seemed  advis- 
able to  include  his  interpretation  under  the  most  usual 
answer . 

The  inadequacy  of  "the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit"  as 
an  answer  to  the  problem  lies  in  its  failure  to  penetrate 
deeply  enough  into  the  matter  and  to  reach  the  very  heart 
of  the  experience  which  was  so  meaningful  to  the  early 
Christians.     It  is  not  at  all  our  intention  to  deny  that 
this  ansv;er  does  have  some  elements  of  truth  in  it,  but  it 
is  our  belief  that  it  stops  short  of  the  ultimate  meaning 
of  Pentecost. 

To  maintain  that  Pentecost  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  coming  of  the  Spirit  is  next  to  impossible.     As  recog- 
nized by  several  of  the  scholars  quoted  above,  the  spirit - 
idea  had  long  been  present  in  Judaism  and  in  other  religions.1 
God  had  always  been  operative  among  his  people  in  a  spirit- 
ual way.*    The  attempt  to  get  around  this  fact  by  saying  that 
Pentecost  v/as  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
is  likewise  unsatisfactory  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 


1  Gen.  1:2;  Psalm  104:30. 

2  Gen.  6:3;  Joel  2:28. 
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presence  had  "eeer.  r r  :  :  _:r_iz  e  i  cede  re.-  There  i  =  an  izijrrTuiT 

elerenT  ci  :r':i  in  che  s*agceeTi:n  that  ren  hai  ;  r_ et *--' " 

-ere  -'-  =  -,  a  passive  ;-irf  in  c lie  PenTerrsT  errrerieree.  cut 

it  does  not  fully  enplair  The  — eefcre  as. 

Part  of  the  failure  to  reach  the  essential  core  : I 

The  event  is  dae  ::  The  facile  zse  cf  the  tern  5ciriT.~ 

Tsually  It   stanis  withetit  any  entlanstien  ef  its  reactlne  cr 

=  ny  ieteminatirn  cf  its  eencent.     In  sens  eases  The  criTica 

and  hi  ST  cry  cf  The  ecneept  have  ceen  tctallv  igncrei.  in 

cchers  The  iifference  "re-ween  The  pr-Perteeest  ani  The  tcst- 

Penteccsr  ideas  has  ncc  eeen  raade  clear.     Scene  attencicn 

—cst  "re  given  ::  These  natters. 

Ic  find  a  trze  answer  The  cyaesticn  ~e  erase  first  ex- 
amine the  origin  of  the  conception  of  "the  Spirit,*  and. 
then  the  limitations  voider  which  pricr  tc  Perce ccst  The 
Spirit  was  -ardersrecd  tc  wcrk . - 

The  cegieanings  cf  the  lies,  cf  ' "spirit"  lie  far  each  in  the 

shadewy  ani  urre;  cried  pericd  cf  rvcecar  chcz  :ht .     A  plausible 

cine  tc  its  critin  is  offered,  hewever.   in  the  etyrcelccy  cf 

the  wcrds  vised  tc  express  The  cencept. 

This  testifies  that  the  fundar  ere  e.l  idea  ttlkis riving  the 
word  ■spirit*  is  that  of  invisible  force.    The  earliese 
form  of  invisible  force  of  which  r*en  beear.e  aware  was 
undoubtedly  the  wind  without ,  the  breath  within  tho»- 
selves.    And  there  is  great  significance  in  The  face 


1  Is.  61:1;  ?sal=  51:11. 

2  Scott,  C.  A.  A . i  TS,  p.  115. 
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that  in  many  languages  the  same  word  has  stood  for 
"wind,"  "breath,"  and  "spirit."! 

This  relationship  probably  arose  from  man's  endeavor  to  un- 
derstand and  explain  forces  which  he  could  experience  but 
which  he  could  not  see.    Once  he  had  witnessed  the  force 
and  effects  of  the  wind,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he 
should  think  of  his  breath  as  of  one  nature  with  it.  The 
emergence  of  the  other  relationship  is  not  so  easily  traced. 
Yet  we  may  assume  that  man  must  have  realized  at  a  very 
early  date  that  his  breath  was  in  some  way  very  closely 
allied  with  his  life        he  would  soon  observe  that  breath 
and  life  ceased  together.     The  early  realization  of  this 
fundamental  relationship  between  breath  and  the  "aliveness" 
of  man  is  reflected  in  the  Hebrew  story  of  creation  where  it 
is  said  that  "God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life;  and  man  be- 
came a  living  soul."^    But  then  there  was  the  problem  of  the 
disposal  of  the  breath  at  the  coming  of  death.    What  happen- 
ed to  the  breath  —  which  had  come  in  a  sense  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  individual  — did  it  cease  to  exist,  was  it 
dispersed,  or  did  it  retain  its  unity  and  take  up  an  inde- 
pendent existence?    Apparently  the  last  of  these  possibil- 
ities appealed  to  early  thinkers  as  the  most  plausible. 


1  ibid. ,  p.  116. 

2  Genesis  2:7. 
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This  may  have  been  due  to  the  appearance  of  departed  ones 
in  dreams  or  to  the  occurrence  of  natural  phenomena  the 
character  of  which  made  the  actions  of  unseen  but  known 
forces  the  readiest  explanation.     The  breath  and  the  spirit 
of  an  individual  were  thus  identified. 

It  was  merely  another  phase  of  this  same  thought 
process  which  peopled  the  whole  world  of  Nature  with  "spirits. " 
To  human  beings  in  the  pre -scientific  ages,  in  almost  total 
ignorance  of  the  natural  forces  the  effects  of  which  were 
everywhere  apparent,  it  was  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  those 
forces  characters  similar  to  the  personalities  of  the  human 
beings  they  knew.    Thus  the  rudimentary  speculations  of  man 
found  invisible  forces  of  both  human  and  super-human  origin 
at  work  in  the  world. 

It  was  as  a  refinement  of  this  spiritism  that  an  im- 
portant development  was  made  by  the  religious  thinkers  of  the 
Jewish  race . 

Upon  this  basis  of  speculation  common  at  least  to  most 
primitive  religions  the  Hebrew  mind  developed  a  con- 
ception v/hich  appears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  itself, 
part  of  its  specific  contribution  to  human  thought  a- 
bout  God.    Alone  among  the  races  of  which  we  have  rec- 
ord the  Hebrews  conceived  of  the  "Spirit  of  God. 11 1 

This  thought  of  God  having  a  Spirit  through  v/hich  the  Divine 

Will  was  manifested  and  accomplished  was  due  in  large  part 

to  two  major  developments  v/hich  were  taking  place  side  by 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  117. 
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side  in  Jewish  teaching.     One  was  the  ascription  of  "holi- 
ness11 in  the  sense  of  separateness ,  first  ceremonial  and 
later  moral,  to  God  as  opposed  to  men.     The  other  was  the 
discovery  of  his  universality.     The  first  of  these  with  its 
increasing  reluctance  to  use  anthropomorphic  terms  and  to 
assign  unusual  or  startling  phenomena  to  the  direct  action 
of  the  Almighty,  and  its  later  emphasis  upon  the  sinlessness 
of  God  as  opposed  to  the  sinfulness  of  men,  set  God  so  far 
above  men,  both  ritually  and  ethically,  that  a  new  means  of 
communication  with  him  was  needed.     During  the  same  period 
the  realization  had  grown  that  Jehovah  was  the  Lord  not  only 
of  Israel  but  of  the  whole  earth  as  well.     This  increase  in 
his  majesty  served  to  emphasize  the  littleness  of  man  and  to 
make  the  possibility  of  direct  contact  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  difficult  to  comprehend.     Thus  the  direct 
associations  of  the  old  anthropomorphism  gave  way  before  a 
tendency  to  feel  the  need  of  intermediaries.  Sometimes 
these  agents  were  regarded  as  distinct  individuals  called 
"angels, "messengers ,"^  or  "spirits"^  and  commissioned  by 
God  as  the  need  arose.     This  belief  is  shown  in  many  places 
in  the  Old  Testament  but  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  Psalm 


1  Judges  6:llf. 

2  Psalm  104:4. 

3  I  Kings  22:21f. 
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104  where  in  a  list  of  the  attributes  of  God  he  is  described 

as  one  "Who  maketh  winds  his  messengers  (his  angels  winds); 

Flames  of  fire  his  ministers "But  even  more  commonly  the 

agency  was  ascribed  to  some  specific  energy  of  the  Divine 

being  —  God's  Word,  God's  Wisdom,  or  God's  Spirit."2 

As  soon  as  men  began  to  talk  about  God's  Spirit  ,  they 

began  to  assign  to  its  activity  certain  functions  as 

peculiarly  its  own.    Among  other  things,  the  Spirit  was 

credited  with  the  enhancement  in  certain  individuals  of 

such  natural  gifts  and  powers  as  wisdom,  judgment,  skill, 

and  craftsmanship. 

But  there  is  one  function  which  is  specially  assigned 
to  the  Spirit  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  of  "inspira- 
tion."    It  was  the  Spirit  that  took  possession  of 
men,  and  became  the  organ  of  Divine  communication 
through  men  to  other  men.     It  is  the  Spirit  that 
inspires  men  to  "prophesy,"  that  is,  primarily,  to 
give  ecstatic  utterance  to  religious  emotion  and 
conviction.     Possession  of  and  by  the  Spirit  was  sole 
and  sufficient  authority  for  speaking  the  truth  of 
God  in  the  name  of  God  (Is.  lxi .  i).* 

Undoubtedly  this  was  what  was  in  Peter's  mind  when  at  Pente- 
cost he  explained  the  phenomenon  of  "the  speaking  with 
tongues"  by  quoting  from  the  Book  of  Joel  where  he  found 
the  promise  of  the  universal  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  a  sign 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Messianic  era:     "I  will  pour  out 


1  Psalm  104:4 

2  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  118. 

3  idem. 
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of  my  spirit  upon  all  flesh;  and  your  sons  and  your  daugh- 
ters shall  prophesy. nl 

Even  in  the  Old  Testament,  then,  God  in  his  active 
relations  with  men  Y/as  being  spoken  of  in  terms  of  "spirit." 
With  the  cessation  of  anthropomorphism,  the  great  discovery 
was  made  that  God  reached  the  minds  and  wills  of  men  in  a 
spiritual  way.     The  grasping  of  that  truth  opened  the  way 
for  the  development  of  a  spiritual  religion  based  upon  the 
idea  that  "God  is  Spirit,"  and  expressed  in  reciprocal 
intercourse  and  fellowship  between  the  God  who  is  Spirit 
and  the  spirit  of  man. 

In  the  New  Testament  this  concept  of  the  Spirit  and 
this  idea  that  the  relationship  between  God  and  man  is  a 
spiritual  one  are  even  more  common.     Progress  has  been 
made  along  this  line  of  theological  thinking  to  the  place 
where  the  Master  can  say:     "God  is  spirit:  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth."2  There 
is  an  obvious  difference,  however,  in  the  character  and 
power  of  the  Spirit  as  apprehended  by  men  before  and  after 
Pentecost.     The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to 
St.  John  contains  an  editorial  note  which  looks  like  an 
attempt  to  express  and  explain  that  difference:     "the  Spirit 


1  Joel  2:28;  Acts  2:17. 

2  John  4:24. 


was  not  yet,  because  Jesus  was  not  glorif led."1    It  is  no 

matter  for  surprise  that  such  an  explanation  of  the  change 

should  have  been  given. 

After  Pentecost  the  effective  presence  of  the  Spirit 
within  and  among  men  had  become  so  indubitable,  so 
revolutionary,  and  so  central  to  religious  experience, 
that,  by  comparison  with  what  went  before,  it  was  as 
though  the  Spirit  had  then  come  into  being.2 

We  must  beware  of  taking  the  Evangelist's  statement  too 

literally.    Surely  he  who  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of 

the  Hebrew  race  and  who  would  in  consequence  have  been 

nurtured  in  the  Hebrew  scriptures,  would  hardly  care  to 

deny  the  previous  existence  and  influence  of  the  Spirit 

as  shown  therein.     It  seems  best,  therefore,  to  regard 

his  words,  which  incidentally  were  written  a  half -century 

after  the  Pentecost  of  which  we  speak,  as  expressing  the 

difference  noted  above.    We  must  beware  also,  lest  we 

fall  into  the  error  of  regarding  this  change  as  being 

due  to  some  increase  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 

It  was  not  in  the  Spirit  that  any  change  had  taken 
place,  but  in  men,  who  had  become  fully  receptive 
of  the  Spirit  through  the  experiences  that  culmin- 
ated in,  and  those  that  started  from  the  Upper 
Room.5 

It  was  just  at  this  point  in  the  development  of  the 


1  John  7:39 

2  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  120. 
5  Ibid. ,  p.  121. 


Spirit-idea  that  Luke's  narrative  was  written.     The  Lucan 
account  is  adorned  with  the  description  of  certain  extern- 
al phenomena  customarily  associated  with  the  presence  of 
the  Spirit.    Wind  and  fire  were  frequently  used  in  both 
Old  and  New  Testaments  to  indicate  the  divine  presence. 1 
Similarly,  taking  the  glossolalia  of  Pentecost  to  be  a 
form  of  unintelligible  ecstatic  speech,  we  are  led  to 
see  other  connections  with  the  older  conception.  These 
are  the  things  which  have  led  our  scholars  into  speaking 
of  the  event  as  a  special  and  more  powerful  manifestation 
of  an  influence  already  in  operation. 

Their  failure  to  go  beyond  this  point  is  what  has 
made  their  answer  inadequate.    The  writings  of  Paul  and 
other  New  Testament  authors  should  have  offered  the  clues 
that  would  lead  to  the  real  core  of  the  matter.    As  it  is, 
they  have  left  us  with  a  vague  and  generalized  answer. 
Albert  C.  Knudson  in  his  Doctrine  of  Redemption  (1933) 
sets  us  on  the  right  track.    After  pointing  out  that  the 
coming  of  the  Spirit  is  in  some  way  related  to  the  exalt- 
ation of  Jesus  and  comparing  the  two  concepts,  he  says: 

We  have  just  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  idea 
of  the  Spirit  is  a  broader  conception  than  that  of 
the  exalted  Christ.     Nov/,  we  observe  that  according 
to  New  Testament  teaching  the  Spirit  finds  its  true 
meaning  and  interpretation  in  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  historical  Jesus.     Spirit  in  the  wider  sense 


1  7/ind:     II  Sam.  5:24;   Is.  40:3.     Fire:     Matt.  3:11 
Lk.  3:16.     Both:     Psalm  104:3. 


of  the  terra  is  a  vague  concept.     It  has  no  definite 
content.     It  is  associated  with  ecstasy  and  a 
mystical  state  of  feeling.     This  is  the  form  in 
which  it  has  often  manifested  itself  in  pagan 
religions,  and  in  that  form  it-  has  not  been  devoid 
of  power.     But  it  has  lacked  direction.    What  Paul 
and  the  New  Testament  writers  did  was  to  give 
definiteness  of  content  and  a  distinct  purpose  to 
the  Spirit.    And  this  they  did  by  identifying  the 
Spirit  in  its  highest  and  purest  form  with  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ. * 

It  is  this  failure  to  understand  the  New  Testament  and 
especially  the  Acts  meaning  of  "the  Spirit"  which  has 
kept  the  answer  under  consideration  from  being  sufficient 
Had  they  asked  whose  Spirit  it  was,  they  might  have  be- 
come aware  of  its  definite  relation  to  Jesus.     Had  they 
asked  who  gave  it,  they  ought  to  have  seen  the  answer  in 
Peter's  speech  that  it  came  from  Jesus.    Had  they  asked 
who  received  it,  they  would  have  found  that  it  came  to 
the  followers  of  Jesus  and  to  them  alone.     Had  they  in- 
quired diligently  into  what  had  been  added  to  these  dis- 
ciples, they  would  have  found  the  answer  to  our  problem, 
namely,  that  these  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  Jesus 
in  their  midst.     But  they  have  neglected  these  questions, 
and  their  solutions  have  remained  inadequate. 

Christianity  was  the  Religion  of  the  Spirit. 
Royce  (Josiah)  is  right  in  this.    And  it  was 
so  even  before  Paul.     Only,  primitive  Christianity 
had  no  theologian  apostle  to  draw  out  the  impli- 
cations of  its  faith  and  its  experience.     Christ  was 


1  Knudson,  A.  C,  DOR,  pp.  398-399 


simply  the  risen  "Lord/'  in  whose  "grace"  it  trusted 
for  "salvation."     It  claimed  to  have  "seen  the  Lord," 
and  to  have  "received  the  Spirit."     It  had  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  positive  declaration  "The  Lord  is_ 
the  Spirit."     But  it  is  certainly  here  in  this 
middle  ground  of  pre -Pauline  Christianity,  more 
especially  in  what  we  can  learn  from  Paul  of  the 
experience  and  teaching  of  Peter,  that  the  solution 
of  the  great  problem  of  Ghristology  (the  transition 
from  the  Jesus  of  history  to  the  Christ  of  theology, 
p.  78)  must  be  found.  3- 


1  Bacon,  Benjamin  V/.,  TAM ,  p.  33.     (The  italics  are 
in  the  original.) 


CHAPTER  III 


A  CUSTOMARY  ANSWER :     THE  BIRTHDAY  OP  THE  CHURCH 

Another  answer  customarily  given  to  our  problem  is 
that  Pentecost  was  "The  Birthday  of  the  Church."  This 
solution  appears  almost  as  frequently  as  the  one  discussed 
in  the  preceding  chapter  and  is,  in  fact,  often  coupled 
with  it.     This  combined  form  of  the  answer,  "the  Spirit 
came  and  the  Church  was  born,"  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  previously-discussed  answer  with  its  vague- 
ness and  lack  of  tangible  qualities  has  been  generally 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory.    But  just  as  there  are  many  who 
are  not  content  to  say  "The  Holy  Spirit  came"  and  leave  the 
problem,  there  are  many  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent answer  in  either  its  simple  or  its  combined  form. 
Although  this  has  become  a  popular  answer,  one  repeatedly 
met  in  publications  designed  for  the  general  public,  it  has 
not  been  widely  received  in  more  academic  circles.  More 
scholarly  works  may  be  found  which  attack  this  stand,  either 
by  amending  it  or  by  repudiating  it  altogether,  than  there 
are  which  support  it. 

As  might  be  expected,  this  answer  is  most  acceptable 
to  the  more  conservative  and  less  critical  Christian  writers. 
For  instance,  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  long  a  prolific  writer 
of  the  "fundamentalist"  school  is  one  who  sets  It  forth 
Without  qualification.     In  discussing  the  first  four  verses 
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of  the  second  chapter  of  Acts  he  begins  by  saying:  "This 
paragraph  contains  the  story  of  the  formation  of  the  Church, 
while  later  in  his  discussion  he  says:     "Pentecost  created 
the  assembly."*2    Here  he  uses  the  term  "assembly"  as 
synonymous  with  "church"  to  designate  those  whom  he  des- 
cribes as  "called-out"  of  the  world  by  God. 

An  identical  position  is  taken  by  J.  Vernon  Bart let, 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
who,  although  widely  recognized  for  his  scholarly  ability, 
here  shows  his  high  church  tendency.    He  uses  the  phrase 
"The  Birthday  of  the  Church"  as  a  heading  for  his  discuss- 
ion of  Acts  2:1-3  and  starts  that  discussion  with  the  follow 
ing  as  a  sub-head:     "ii  1-3    The  Coming  of  the  Spirit:  the 
Divine  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  community  (or  church) 
at  Pentecost."5     It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Bartlet 
has  used  the  combined  answer  referred  to  above. 

This  reply  in  both  its  forms  was  popular  also  among 
earlier  scholars.     Philip  Schaff  and  Be rnhard  Weiss  both 
use  the  combined  form  of  the  answer.     Schaff  in  his  History 
of  the  Christian  Church  (1882  —  the  passage  quoted  remains 
unchanged  in  the  Third  Revision,  1926)  after  using  the 
phrase  " The  Birthday  of  the  Church"  in  his  chapter  heading, 


1  Morgan,  G.  C.,  AOA,  p.  24. 

2  ibid. ,  p.  30. 

3  Bartlet,  J.  V.,  TA,  p.  135. 


says  in  an  early  paragraph:     "The  ascension  of  Christ  to 
heaven  was  followed  ten  days  afterwards  by  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  earth  and  birth  of  the  Christian 
Church."1    In  another  place  he  reiterates  this  statement 
including  the  glorified  Jesus  as  the  active  agent:  "the 
exalted  Saviour  sent  from  his  heavenly  throne  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  them,  and  founded  his  church  upon  earth."2 
In  a  similar  manner  Weiss,  who  was  listed  above  among  those 
favoring  "the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit"  as  an  answer,  sees 
that  action  resulting  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  As 
he  expresses  it.     "The  consequence  of  the  outpoiiring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Pentecost  sermon  of  Peter  was  the 
establishment  of  the  first  congregation."5 

This  answer  is  stated  most  clearly  of  all,  however, 
by  F.  J.  Foakes- Jackson  and  Kirsopp  Lake  in  an  essay  on 
"The  Development  of  Thought  on  the  Spirit,  the  Church,  and 
Baptism"  written  jointly  for  the  first  volume  of  The  Begin- 
nings of  Christianity  (1920),  a  five  volume  work  edited  by 
them.    They  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  find  two  theories 
of  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  the  Hew  Testa- 
ment . 


1  Schaff ,  P 


HCC,  p.  225. 


2  ibid 


•  > 


p.  228 


3  Weiss *  B 


CUT,  p.  421. 
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That  of  Acts  is  clearly  that  the  Church  began  with  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  and  it  is  to  the 
editor  always  the  society  inspired  by  the  Spirit,  and 
in  turn  bestowing  it.    To  him  it  fulfilled  the  prophecy 
of  Joel  as  to  Israel  in  the  last  days,  and  it  was  the 
Spirit  which  gradually  led  on  to  the  evangelization  of 
the  Gentiles. 

Matthew  has  a  different  theory ;  for  him  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  was  promised  by  Jesus,  during  his  ministry, 
and  the  commission  to  the  twelve  to  convert  all  the  Gen- 
tiles was  part  of  the  great  vision  of  the  risen  Lord  in 
Galilee . 

Pew  can  doubt  that  Acts  is  nearer  to  history  than 
Matthew,  for  his  account  of  the  confession  of  Peter  at 
Caesarea  Philippi  is  clearly  a  later  recension  of  the 
Harkan  narrative,  and  his  version  of  the  commission  to 
preach  to  the  Gentiles  is  negatived  by  the  history  of 
the  Judaistic  controversy.1 

For  these  two  scholars  it  is  quite  clear  then  that  the  Spirit 

came  and  the  Church  was  founded  at  Pentecost. 

Others  are  not  so  certain  of  this.    Paced  with  the 
two  different  accounts  and  seeing  elements  of  truth  in  both 
of  them,  that  is,  seeing  the  beginnings  of  the  Church  in  the 
earthly  ministry  of  Jesus,  yet  feeling  that  Pentecost  had  in 
some  way  established  the  Church  which  was  begun  earlier, 
they  have  tried  to  put  them  together.    Under  various  figures 
of  speech  they  have  sought  to  portray  the  Church  which  was 
founded  by  the  Master  in  the  Galilean  days  as  maturing  grad- 
ually until  it  reached  full  self -consciousness  at  Pentecost 
and  took  definite  shape  in  the  days  immediately  following. 

Richard  B.  Rackham  is  among  these.    He  was  quoted  above 


1  Foakes-Jackson,  F.  J.  &  K.  Lake,  BOC,  v.  I,  p.  328 
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as  viewing  Pentecost  as  the  beginning  of  a  ne?7  relation- 
ship between  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  human  spirit.    He  sees 
that  relationship  working  itself  out  in  terms  of  the  Church. 

On  earth  then  the  day  of  Pentecost  marks  the  beginning 
of  this  new  relation.     It  is  the  beginning  of  the  new 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  —  its  second  birth.  And 
the  characteristic  of  this  life  is  Power.    A  transform- 
ation takes  place,  the  apostles  are  new  men,  all  fear 
of  the  Jews  is  gone.l 

This  is  an  interpretation  that  sees  the  significance  of 
the  event  in  its  effect  upon  something  which  already  ex- 
isted.    Pentecost  meant  not  a  new  Church  but  a  revived 
Church  —  a  Church  which  found  itself  and  its  strength  on 
that  day.     Closely  related  to  this  line  of  thought  is  that 
of  A.  H.  McHeile  who  wrote : 

If  the  Church  was  born  at  Pentecost,  it  had  been  coming 
to  birth  some  months  before.     Or  it  would  be  more  true 
to  say  that  it  was  born  during  our  Lord's  earthly  minis- 
try, and  that  Pentecost  was  its  Baptism. 2 

Both  of  these  statements  differ  somewhat  from  that  of  Dr.  E. 
Stanley  Jones,  yet  this  is  related  to  both.     The  first  part 
of  McNeile's  statement  which  is  superseded  by  the  latter 
part  is  especially  close  to  Jones's  idea.     Both  build  upon 
the  idea  that  being  born  involves  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
natal development  —  that  birth  is  a  process  rather  than 
an  incident.     But  whereas  McNeile  makes  the  coming  to  birth 


1  Rackham,  R.  B.,  AOA,  p.  15. 

2  Mclleile,  A.  H.,  NTT,  p.  79. 
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a  matter  of  months,  Jones  carries  the  beginnings  back  even 
beyond  the  coming  of  Jesus.    Yet  he  looks  upon  Pentecost  as 
a  vital  step  in  the  whole  process  of  the  Church's  formation. 
He  says : 

We  cannot  imagine  the  church  with  Pentecost  eliminated. 
For  there  would  have  been  no  church.  Here  the  church 
was  born.  True,  there  had  been  a  period  of  gestation, 
for  the  holy  thing  lay  within  the  womb  of  the  purpose 
of  God  and  was  nourished  by  the  life  and  teachings  of 
Christ;  the  cross  was  the  birth-pain;  Easter  heralded 
the  coming  birth,  but  Pentecost  was  the  birthday.1 

The  second  half  of  McNeile's  statement,  on  the  other 
hand  is  parallel  to  the  theory  of  Pentecost  and  the  Church 
advanced  by  P.  H.  Chase  in  The  Credibility  of  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (1902).    Whereas  McNeile  called 
Pentecost  the  Baptism  of  the  Church,  Chase  calls  it  the 
Confirmation  of  the  Church.    Both,  therefore,  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  Church  had  been  born  previously  and  had  reach- 
ed a  certain  point  of  maturity  by  the  time  of  the  Pentecost 
event.     As  to  the  birth  date,  Chase  is  quite  definite.  He 
finds  it  in  John's  story  of  the  gift. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  Easter  day  (Jn.  xx.  19ff.) 
the  Lord,  in  the  upper  room  in  Jerusalem,  greeted  the 
representatives  of  the  new  Society  with  the  blessing 
of  His  peace,  and  then  by  His  sacramental  act  --  "He 
breathed  on  them"  --  and  by  His  quickening  word  -- 
"Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost"  —  He  made  them  partakers 
of  His  own  risen  life.     The  Church  henceforth  lived. 
Henceforth  there  was,  there  is,  on  earth  the  one  Body 
of  Christ.     But  the  divine  work  of  renewal  was  not  yet 
complete.     On  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  gift  of  the 
new  life  there  was  added  the  gift  of  the  new  endowment. 


1  Jones,  E.  S.,  CER,  p.  27. 
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If  Easter  was  the  day  of  the  Church's  birth,  Pentecost 
was  the  day  of  the  Church's  unction,  the  Church's  seal- 
ing   To  use  the  phrase  which  gathers  up  many  hallowed, 
associations  for  ourselves  Pentecost  was  the  day  of  the 
Church's  conf irmation.l 

Others  have  fixed  the  date  of  the  Church's  birth  at 

other  times.    Rail,  for  example,  agrees  that  Pentecost  is 

not  to  be  so  considered,  but  he  goes  back  beyond  the  limit 

which  Chase  set.     Speaking  of  Pentecost  he  says: 

The  day  has  been  called  the  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Church.     That  is  going  too  far.     That  day  might  be 
fixed  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  the  others  first 
confessed  Jesus  as  the  Christ. * 

C.  F.  Kent  likewise  sees  Pentecost  as  the  wrong  date  but 

he  places  the  time  between  Easter  and  the  eventful  feast-day. 

His  statement  is  as  follows: 

It  (Pentecost)  does  not  represent  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  church,  for  that  existed  at  least  in  germ  from 
the  moment  that  the  disciples  reassembled  at  Jerusalem. 
Its  separation  from  Judaism  and  its  independent  existence 
still  lay  in  the  future.5 

E.  von  Dobschiitz,  whose  major  theory  regarding  Pentecost  will 

be  discussed  in  a.  later  chapter,  also  sees  the  birth  of  the 

Church  at  a  date  prior  to  Pentecost.    He  is  willing  to  admit 

that  setting  the  feast-day  as  the  birthday  has  some  truth 

in  it,  but  he  raises  the  question  about  the  activity  and 

experience  of  the  group  prior  to  the  date.     Should  not  these, 


1  Chase,  F.  H.,  CBA,  p.  41. 

2  Rail,  H.  F.,  NTH,  p.  143. 

3  Kent,  CP.,  Y/TA,  p.  29. 
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he  asks,  indicate  that  a  Church  already  existed. 

Here  is  his  question. 

Man  nennt  das  Pfingfest  den  Geburtstag  der  christlichen 
Kirche.    Hit  recht.    Aher  war  denn  nicht  die  christliche 
Kirche  geboren,  wenn  500  Jungern  zu  der  personliches 
Erleben  ihnen  verburgten  Uberzeugung  gelangten,  dass  der 
Herr  wirklich  lebe  und  sie  mit  Kraft  ausruste  ihn  als 
den  koramenden  Messias  allem  Volk  zu  verkundigen?1 

E.  T.  Fowler  is  essentially  in  agreement  with  the 

point  of  view  suggested  by  the  question  of  von  Dob s chut z . 

He  sees  many  indications  of  a  pre-Pentecostal  church. 

These  he  aligns  in  the  follov/ing  paragraph. 

Pentecost  has  sometimes  been  styled  the  "birthday  of 
the  Church,"  but  It  seems  more  true  to  the  facts  to 
think  of  the  Church  as  having  come  into  existence  a 
little  earlier.    The  narrative  of  Acts  speaks  of 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  together  in  Jerusalem  when 
Matthias  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  company 
of  the  disciples  caused  by  the  defection  and  death 
of  Judas.     In  our  earliest  enumeration  of  the  resurr- 
ection appearances,  Paul  tells  of  an  appearance  to 
more  than  five  hundred  brethren  who  were  together. 
Y/hether  these  five  hundred  were  gathered  in  Jerusalem 
or  Galilee  is  not  indicated  in  Paul's  account.     On  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  this  was  one  of  the  Galilean 
manifestations,  but,  in  either  case,  if  it  is  placed 
within  the  forty-day  period  named  in  Acts,  it  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  company  of  brethren  had  attained 
considerable  numbers  before  the  Pentecostal  experience. 
The  association  of  any  such  numbers  as  those  indicated 
in  these  two  narratives,  styled  in  both  instances  by 
the  ordinary  designation  of  the  early  Christian  fellow- 
ship, "brethren,"  may  well  be  thought  of  as  constitut- 
ing the  primitive  Christian  Church.2 

7/ith  this  position  J.  Kbstlin  is  in  exact  agreement.  He 


1  von  Dobschutz,  E OUP,  p.  39. 

2  Fowler,  E.  T . ,  HLNT,  pp.  50-51. 
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uses  some  of  the  same  references  as  evidences  of  the  exist- 
ing Church  but  he  goes  quite  a  bit  farther  than  Fowler  in 
pointing  out  at  least  one  instance .of  corporate  action  and 
in  positing  a  definite  organization  in  pre-Pentecost  days. 
This  is  his  statement. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  church  was  definitely 
founded  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  in  fact  it  did  on  that  day  enter 
upon  its  career  with  full  powers.    But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  gathering  was  composed  of  the  dis- 
ciples 7/ho  had  already  formed  a  coherent  body  in  the  name 
of  Christ;  to  whom  he  had  already  said  "Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost1'   (John  xx.  22);  and  from  whose  number,  by  a 
corporate  act,  the  number  of  the  disciples  had  been 
filled  out  after  the  fall  of  Judas.     It  had  thus  al- 
ready been  living  and  working,  at  first  as  an  associa- 
tion within  the  larger  one  of  Israel,  though  with  its 
own  meetings  for  worship  and  its  own  officers.-'- 

Thus  we  see  that  a  considerable  number  of  we 11 -known 
New  Testament  scholars  agree  that  the  Church  was  in  exist- 
ence and  had  begun  its  activity  prior  to  Pentecost.  Coupled 
with  this  unity  of  thought,  however,  is  a  thorough  lack  of 
agreement  concerning  the  date  of  the  Church's  actual  begin- 
ning.    The  reason  for  the  disparity  upon  this  point  seems 
to  be  easily  explained.     The  real  beginnings  of  any  move- 
ment or  organization  are  hard  to  discover.    Foundation  dates 
are  usually  of  an  arbitrary  nature.     For  instance,  the  date 
of  the  granting  of  a  charter  is  merely  a  legal  time  of 
establishment;  the  actual  work  of  foundation  or  organization 


1  Kostlin,  J.,  SHE,  v.  Ill,  p.  78. 
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has  been  accomplished  previously.     This  distinction  between 

actual  and  apparent  beginnings  is  nicely  set  forth  by  J.  S. 

Clemens  in  his  repudiation  of  that  characterization  of 

Pentecost  which  we  are  discussing  in  the  present  chapter. 

Nor  was  Pentecost  "the  birthday  of  the  Church,"  as  it 
is  often  called.     "Birthday"  is  an  awkward  term  to  use 
in  such  a  connexion,  and  can  be  accepted  only  as  a  rough 
mode  of  indicating  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
community.     But  there  was  a  church  of  a  sort  already 
existing  (see  Ac  1).     The  movement,  in  truth,  did  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  dates,  and  refused  to  be  subjected 
to  the  precision  and  exactitude  which  mark  the  inaugu- 
ration of  merely  human  societies  and  institutions. 
This  holy  gift  was  bestowed  on  a  church  already  in 
existence 

If  then  we  take  into  consideration  what  seems  to  be  the 

v/eight  of  scholarly  opinion,  we  shall  have  to  agree  with  the 

main  point  of  the  last  few  quotations.     Our  position  then 

would  be  nicely  summed  up  in  the  following  statement  by  A. 

C  .  LlcGiffert. 

That  it  was  an  important  day  in  the  history  of  the 
church  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  its  importance  is 
not  that  which  is  ordinarily  ascribed  to  it.     It  was 
not  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  church,  as  it  is  so 
comQionly  called,  for  the  Christian  church  was  in 
existence  before  Pentecost.   .  .2 

He  must  point  out,  however,  that  even  this  stand  is 

not  entirely  satisfactory  to  some  of  our  writers.  They 

omit  the  adjective  "Christian"  from  their  discussions  at 

this  point  and  hold  that  the  Church  v/as  in  existence  before 


1  Clemens,  J.  S.,  HDAC,  p.  163a. 

2  McGiffert,  A.  C,  AA,  p.  49. 
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the  appearance  of  Christianity.     As  might  be  expected,  we 

find  such  a  high -churchman  as  R.  H.  Rackham  in  this  group. 

Having  argued  for  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Old 

Testament  times,  he  adds  the  following: 

Similarly  the  church  was  already  in  existence  when  the 
Lord  laid  the  foundations  "by  choosing  the  Twelve:  it  ex- 
isted in  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  people  of  Israel 
were  "the  church  of  God"   (vii  38):  it  existed  indeed  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  world  in  the  mind  of  God.l 

The  same  position  is  taken  by  0.  A.  Anderson  Scott,  another 

prominent  English  scholar.     In  the  second  paragraph  of  his 

excellent  essay  on  "What  Happened  at  Pentecost"  (1919)  he 

traces  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  back  to  the  call 

ing  of  the  disciples  and  the  existence  of  the  Church,  i.  e. 

the  distinct  group  of  people  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 

world  by  a  special  relationship  to  God,  back  to  the  time  of 

the  Exodus.    We  quote  the  paragraph  mentioned. 

The  birth  of  the  Church?    But  was  there  not  already 
"a  Church"  existing  in  some  real  sense  before  the  day  of 
Pentecost?    Was  it  not  present  as  a  Christian  Church 
from  the  day  when  Jesus  first  gathered  round  Himself  a 
band  of  permanent  disciples  --  not  to  speak  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Church  of  God  under  various  aspects  from  the 
time  that  God  called  His  people  out  of  Egypt?    What  was 
afterward  described  as  "the  fruit  of  the  Spirit"  was  not 
a  new  phenomenon  in  any  of  its  parts;  no  generation  had 
been  without  some  witness  of  the  response  of  man  to  the 
ethical  ideals  of  God.2 

Having  pointed  out  this  position,  we  shall  make  no  use  of  it. 


1  Rackham,  R.  PI.,  AOA,  p.  14. 

2  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  T3,  p.  115. 
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It  lies  outside  the  scope  of  our  present  discussion  inasmuch 
as  its  very  existence  depends  upon  defining  the  word  "Church" 
in  a  way  that  is  foreign  to  the  phrase  which  we  are  discuss- 
ing.    Those  who  say  that  Pentecost  was  "the  birthday  of  the 
Church"  do  not  use  that  word  in  a  general  way  to  denote  the 
existence  of  a  relationship  between  man  and  God.     They  use 
it  in  a  very  definite  and  limited  sense  to  refer  to  that 
movement  which  grew  out  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  of 
Uazareth  and  which  eventLially  became  organized  into  definite 
ecclesiastical  form. 

The  consideration  of  this  usage  is  not,  however,  with- 
out its  value.     It  serves  to  confirm  the  statement  of  C.  A. 
Anderson  Scott  that  "Much  depends  upon  the  significance  which 
we  attach  to  the  word  'Church.'"1    As  shown  immediately  above, 
using  it  to  denote  those  who  in  every  generation  have  respond- 
ed to  the  ethical  ideals  of  God  is  not  acceptable  to  those 
who  use  it  as  it  appears  in  our  chapter  heading.    Nor  is  its 
use  to  refer  to  the  germinal  or  embryonic  Church  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  quotations  from  Jones,  Chase,  von  Dob s chut z , 
and  Kent  entirely  satisfactory  to  this  group.    Either  of  these 
uses  would  rule  out  their  answer  to  the  question  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Pentecost  by  allowing  the  previous  existence  of  the 
Church . 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  129. 
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But  even  as  these  uses  do  not  seem  acceptable  to  them, 

their  use  of  the  word  does  not  seem  entirely  satisfactory  to 

us.    As  they  use  it,  it  is  colored  by  their  observation  of 

the  present  organization  and  the  historical  movement  to 

which  the  name  is  applied.     It  is  this  tendency  to  think  of 

a  definite  ecclesiastical  organization  whenever  the  word  is 

mentioned  that  has  led  many  astray.     There  is  not  sufficient 

evidence  to  justify  regarding  Pentecost  as  the  birthday  of 

the  Church  if  such  a  meaning  is  given  to  the  word. 

For  one  thing,  the  narrative  in  Acts  (chapters  ii.  -  iv.) 
is  strangely  silent  as  to  any  such  phenomenon  appearing 
as  an  immediate  result  of  Pentecost.     St.  Luke,  or  more 
probably  the  source  which  he  is  using,  gives  no  hint  of 
anything  which  can  be  said  to  characterize  the  Church 
as  an  externally  visible  and  organized  institution.! 

'The  word  itself  does  not  appear  in  the  chapter  of  Acts  with 
which  we  are  dealing.     It  does  not,  in  fact,  occur  until 
Acts  5:11  where  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  dishon- 
esty and  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  it  is  said  that  "great 
fear  came  upon  the  whole  church."     It  may  be  that  the  author 
uses  it  here,  as  Dr.  Hort  suggests,  "by  anticipation. "2  That 
is,  he  may  have  used  the  term  at  a  point  in  his  story  where 
it  did  not  historically  exist.     This  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  it  does  not  appear  again  until  3:1  where  it 
is  said  that  after  the  martyrdom  of  Stephen  there  arose  "a 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  129. 

2  Hort,  F.  J.  A.,  CE,  p.  49. 
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great  persecution  against  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem. "r- 
We  judge  it  to  be  used  here  in  the  sense  of  an  ecclesiastical 
organization  on  the  basis  of  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
trend  of  intervening  events.     In  chapters  1  and  2,  as  indeed 
in  3  and  4,  Luke  refers  to  the  Christian  group  only  by  means 
of  such  descriptive  terms  as  "the  brethern"2  and  "all  that 
believed. "3    All  through  chapter  2  the  usual  reference  is 
simply  the  pronoun  "they."     That  the  author  seems  to  have 
trouble  in  finding  a  suitable  word  to  describe  the  new  com- 
munity might  well  be  inferred  from  his  manner  of  describing 
the  growth  of  the  group.     In  closing  the  Pentecost  story  he 
says  "and  there  were  added  in  that  day  about  three  thousand 
souls. "^    He  does  not  say  to  whom  they  were  added.    The  trans- 
lators who  gave  us  both  the  Authorized  and  the  Revised  Ver- 
sions felt  the  need  of  something  here  and  supplied  "unto 
them."     Again,  several  verses  later,  we  read  "And  the  Lord 
added  to  them.   .   ."5    The  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version 
at  this  point,  has  been  taken  from  some  of  t he  less  important 


1  Act3  8:1. 

2  Acts  1:15. 

3  Acts  2:24. 

4  Acts  2:41. 

5  Acts  2:47. 
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and  later  manuscripts.1    It  is  not  therefore  well  authen- 
ticated and  might  well  be  considered  the  result  of  some  late 
copyist's  attempt  to  relieve  the  ambiguity  and  to  make  up  for 
what  he  considered  a  lack. 


A  careful  reading  of  the  second  chapter  of  Acts  will 


disclose  nothing  in  the  entire  Pentecost  story  that  looks  at 
all  like  instructions  for  founding  a  Church.  Suggestions 
that  such  were  given  either  during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  or 
at  one  of  the  post-resurrection  appearances  must  be  refused 
on  the  same  basis ,  namely  that  the  record  is  silent.  Also 
to  be  considered  in  this  regard  is  the  inconsistency  between 
such  instructions,  if  they  existed,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
early  disciples  toward  the  immediate  future.     It  is  to  be 
noted  that  Peter  makes  a  significant  change  in  the  wording 
of  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Joel.    He  " substitutes 
•in  the  last  days'   (=  the  Messianic  Age)  for  the  vaguer 


1  This  reading  is  prevalent  in  the  so-called  Koine, 
i.  e.  the  text-recension  which  attained  general  cir- 
culation in  Antioch  and  later  in  Constantinople;  thus 
it  appears  in  H  and  L,  both  ninth  century  MSS.  and  in 
many  miniscules.     To  these  Knowling  adds  P,  another 
ninth  century  MS.    E,  of  the  sixth  century,  is  the 
earliest  MS.  to  shov;  it. 


Syrr.   (P  and  H) ;  but  for  omitting  ry      aq.   and  con- 
cluding ii  v/ith    c-m      co      «jco     A£  BC&  61,  Vulg . ,  Sah., 
Boh.,  Arm.,  Aeth.,  so  Bengel,  Tisch.,  W.H.,  R.V., 
'.Veiss,  .Vendt." 
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'af terwards '  of  the  original."1  In  so  doing  he  places  at  the 

very  outset  of  his  explanation  of  the  Pentecost  event  a  phrase 

which  would  be  commonly  understood  by  his  hearers  to  mean  "the 

days  immediately  preceding  the  Parousia  of  the  Messiah. 

This  change  seems  to  be  indicative  of  the  attitude  of  Peter 

and  the  rest  of  the  disciples  toward  the  future. 

The  first  disciples  believed  that  they  had  their  Master's 
authority  for  expecting  the  end  of  the  existing  world  or- 
der in  their  own  lifetime.    Whether  they  understood  Him 
or  not,  clearly  they  could  not  have  held  this  opinion  if 
they  had  received  instructions  for  the  constitution  of  a 
church.5 

We  are  led  to  believe ,  therefore,  that  instructions  for  or- 
ganization were  entirely  lacking  and  that  the  Church  took 
form  as  the  need  for  its  existence  was  felt . 

Nor  is  evidence  for  such  a  gradual  emergence  absent 
from  the  Book  of  Acts. 

Further,  we  must  note  the  fact  that  in  these  chapters 
(ii.  -  iv.)  the  increasing  body  of  believers,  though 
positively  distinguished  from  their  surroundings  by  their 
common  faith-attitude  to  Jesus  as  Messiah,  are  not  yet 
negatively  delimited  by  separation  from  the  Jewish 
Church . 4 

That  which  Kostlin  suggested  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
group  before  Pentecost,  namely,  that  it  existed  "as  an  asso- 


1  Bartlet,  J.  V.,  TA,  p.  141. 

2  Knowling,  R.  J.,  EGT,  p.  78. 

5  Dean  Inge  in  the  Quarterly  Pie  view,  1918,  p.  53, 
cited  by  C.  A.  A.  Scott,  TS,  p.  131. 

4  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  130. 
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elation  within  the  larger  one  of  Israel,  though  with  its  own 
meetings  for  worship  and  its  own  officers/' 1  seems  to  be  a 
particularly  apt  description  of  the  Christian  community  dur- 
ing the  first  few  months ,  perhaps  one  might  even  say  the 
first  few  years,  after  Pentecost.    A  study  of  the  life  and 
work  of  Paul  reveals  the  length  and  intensity  of  the  Juda- 
istic  controversy.    For  a  considerable  number  of  years  the 
Christian  group  struggled  with  the  problem  of  the  relation- 
ship of  the  new  religion  to  Judaism.     That  it  was  regarded 
by  many,  both  within  it  and  apart  from  it,  as  another  Jewish 
sect,  seems  evident  from  the  record  of  Acts.     Peter's  person- 
al difficulty  with  the  Cornelius  episode,2  the  teaching  of  the 
necessity  of  circumcision  at  Antioch,3  the  Jerusalem  Council, ^ 
the  quarrel  between  Peter  and  Paul  over  Jewish  Christians 
eating  with  Gentile  Christians ,5the  trouble  in  Galatia6  are 
all  testimonies  to  the  existence  within  the  Christian  ranks 
of  those  who  felt  that  a  Gentile  must  first  become  a  Jew  be- 
fore he  could  become  a  Christian.     So  obvious  is  this,  that 


1  Kostlin,  J.,  SHE ,  v.  Ill,  p.  78 

2  Acts  10,  11. 

3  Acts  15:1. 

4  Acts  15:2ff. 

5  Gal.  2:llf. 

6  The  Epi3tle  to  the  Galatians. 
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some  writers  in  this  field  speak  of  the  existence  of  a"Juda- 
izing  Party"  within  the  Christian  group.    Again,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  it  was  because  early  Christianity  was  for  a 
long  time  considered  by  Roman  officials  to  have  been  a  part 
of  Judaism,  a  religio  licita,  that  its  extension  throughout 
the  Empire  took  place  without  incurring  governmental  disfavor 
and  interference. 

We  must  note  also  the  bits  of  information  given  by 
Luke  which  seem  to  indicate  the  continuance  of  the  group 
as  a  part  of  Judaism.    First  of  all,  Peter's  speech,  the 
earliest  attempt  at  explaining  what  happened,  contains  noth- 
ing in  regard  to  the  formation  of  a  separate  Church.  That 
speech  is  addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  "men  of  Judaea,"-1-  the 
"men  of  Israel,"2  whom  Peter  calls  "Brethren."3    It  is  impor- 
tant also  that  we  take  cognizance  of  Peter's  statement  to 
the  Jews:  "For  to  you  is  the  promise,  and  to  your  children, 
and  to  all  that  are  afar  off  .   .   ."4    While  there  is  some 
dispute  as  to  who  is  meant  by  the  last  phrase  (Wendt,  Weiss, 
and  Flew  believing  it  to  refer  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  Dis- 
persion; Knowling,  Gloag,  Rackham,  Furneaux,  Bartlet,  and 


1  Acts  2:14. 

2  Acts  2:22. 

3  Acts  2:29. 

4  Acts  2:39. 
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Robertson  maintaining  that  it  means  the  non-Jews),  even  those 

who  see  in  it  a  reference  to  the  Gentiles  add  some  qualifying 

explanation  based  upon  Peter's  later  attitude  and  actions. 

Thus  Vincent  says : 

Peter  knew  the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  received 
into  the  Church,  but  not  the  mode .     He  expected  that  they 
would  become  Christians  through  the  medium,  of  the  Jewish 
religion. -1- 

Rackham  uses  almost  identical  phraseology  in  saying:  "and 
the  Gentiles  whom  the  Lord  should  call  S.  Peter  would  as  yet 
expect  to  come  in  through  the  gate  of  Judaism  as  proselytes 
Again,  while  Luke  indicates  that  the  faith-attitude  and 
fellowship  of  the  disciples  enabled  them  to  be  distinguished 
within  Judaism  —  "And  all  that  believed  were  together"5  — 
he  also  says  that  they  were  "continuing  stedfastly  with  one 
accord  in  the  temple"4  and  that  they  found  "favor  of  all  the 
people. "5    Similar  expressions  may  be  found  in  subsequent 
chapters.     The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the  disciples 
continued  to  look  upon  the  Jewish  Temple  as  the  central  place 
of  worship  and  prayer  and  that  the  rest  of  the  Jews  saw  no 
reason  to  regard  them  as  having  no  right  to  gather  there. 


1  Vincent,  M.  R . ,  WS,  v.  I,  p.  455.   (The  italics 
are  in  the  original.) 

2  Rackham,  R.  B.,  AOA,  p.  31. 

3  Acts  2:44. 

4  Acts  2:46. 

5  Acts  2:47. 
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Such  considerations  —  the  absence  of  recorded  instruc- 
tion ,  the  incompatibility  with  the  dominant  outlook  on 
the  future ,  the  absence  of  evidence  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Acts,  and  the  evidence  pointing  to  a 
community  as  yet  imperfectly  differentiated  from  the 
Jewish  Church  —  seem  to  preclude  the  possibility  that 
there  was,  at  least  during  the  first  weeks,  anything  to 
which  we  should  give  the  name  of  "Church,"  an  institution 
present  to  the  eyes  of  men  as  a  distinct  and  organized 
society.1 

Again,  with  this,  as  with  the  previous  answer,  the 
failure  to  solve  the  problem  is  due  not  so  much  to  fallacious- 
ness as  to  inadequacy.    While  we  are  free  in  criticism  of 
those  who  give  this  answer,  we  hasten  to  agree  with  E.  Stanley 
Jones  that  "We  cannot  imagine  the  church  with  Pentecost  elimi- 
nated.   For  there  would  have  been  no  church. "2    This  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  now  reversing  position,  it  does  mean  that 
we  are  saying  that  there  is  a  true  fact  back  of  this  answer. 
The  answer  has  not  been  made  exhaustive  or  penetrating  enough 
to  grasp  that  fact.    Yet  upon  that  fact  rests  the  existence 
of  the  Church. 

This  answer  is  inadequate  because  it  substitutes  a 
result  for  the  actual  event  of  Pentecost.     There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  experience  did  lead  to  the  organization  of  the 
Church.    But  that  is  not  all  of  the  story.    We  want  to  know 
what  it  v/as  in  the  experience  which  gave  the  impetus  for  the 
founding,  or  for  the  activity  which  soon  made  an  organization 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  131. 

2  Jones,  E.  3.,  CER,  p.  27. 
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necessary. 

Again,  the  answer  is  inadequate  becau.se  it  fails  to 
take  into  consideration  that  upon  which  the  Church  was  found- 
ed.    It  is  the  Christian  Church  not  the  Pentecost  Church. 
It  is  found.ed  upon  a  Personality  not  an  event.     It  is  only 
as  the  event  is  related  to  the  Personality  that  it  has  any 
meaning  for  the  Church  or  any  part  in  its  foundation.  This 
is  where  the  error  of  this  answer  lies;  it  regards  the  Pente- 
cost event  as  something  distinct  and  unrelated,  something  en- 
tirely new  on  the  one  hand  and  something  that  has  not  been 
continued  or  repeated  on  the  other,  yet  as  something  which 
founded  the  movement  and  ecclesiastical  organization  which 
are  based  upon  and  centered  in  Jesus.     It  is  the  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  Church  is  a  Jesus  Church  which  has  made 
the  answer  an  inadequate  one.    When  that  fact  is  recognized 
and  combined  with  the  fact  that  Pentecost  was  the  impetus 
back  of  the  formation  of  the  Church,  then  Pentecost  can  be 
adequately  explained,  that  is,  as  a  Jesus  event. 


CHAPTER  IV 


A  CUSTOMARY  ANSWER:   THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  MISSION 


Another  answer  to  the  problem  of  what  happened  at 
Pentecost  is  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Mis- 
sion,    Although  this  reply  does  not  appear  quite  so  frequent- 
ly as  either  of  the  two  already  discussed,  it  does  have  the 
support  of  enough  outstanding  Christian  scholars  to  keep  it 
in  a  prominent  place  in  New  Testament  studies, 

Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert  is  strongly  in  favor  of  this 
solution.     He  states  it  more  clearly  than  the  majority  of 
those  who  offer  it.     After  repudiating  the  two  answers  dis- 
cussed in  previous  chapters  he  presents  this  one  in  the  fol- 
io?/ ing  paragraph. 

What,  then,  was  the  historic  significance  of  Pentecost, 
if  it  was  neither  the  birthday  of  the  Christian  church 
nor  the  beginning  of  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit?  Its 
significance  is  indicated  at  the  close  of  Luke's  Gospel, 
and  in  the  eighth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Acts, 
where  a  baptism  of  Power  is  foretold.     Pentecost  was  a 
day  of  power,  a  day  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  manifest- 
ed himself  through  the  disciples  as  a  power  for  the 
conversion  of  others.     It  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
evangelistic  activity  of  the  Christian  church,  when  the 
disciples  began  the  work  to  which  they  believed  them- 
selves called  by  the  risen  Lord,   the  work  of  witness- 
bearing.     Under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  they 
bore  testimony  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  their  Master, 
and  they  bore  it  with  power;  and  it  v/as  not  the  coming 
of  the  Spirit,  but  the  testimony  of  the  disciples,  that 
constituted  the  great  central  fact  of  the  day,   the  fact 
that  mokes  the  day  historic. 1 


1  McGiffert,  A.  C,   AA,  pp.  49-50 
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This  is  a  heavily-weighted  paragraph.     It  contains  in 
succinct  form  all  of  the  important  points  of  this  theory. 
It  denies  that  Pentecost  was  the  birthday  of  the  Church; 
it  allows  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  but  places  that  in  a 
distinctly  subordinate  position;  it  regards  Pentecost  as 
the  time  of  the  giving  of  a  new  power  to  the  disciples;  it 
says  that  they  began  to  use  that  power  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  such  use  was  the  main  and  significant  event  of  the  day. 

In  essential  agreement  is  E.  P.  Scott  in  his  First  Age 
of  Christianity  (1926).     Eis  position  is  shown  by  these  two 
statements . 

The  real  beginning  of  the  church,  according  to  Acts, 
was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  seven  weeks  after  the 
Crucifixion.     On  that  day  the  believers  were  met  to- 
gether, after  their  custom,  when  a  sudden  impulse  came 
upon  them  and  they  "spoke  with  tongues."    Assured  by 
this  sign  that  they  had  received  the  Spirit  from  heaven 
they  went  out  among  the  people  and  began  to  proclaim 
their  message. * 

With  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Christian  mission  began. 
The  disciples,  inspired  as  they  now  believed,  by  a 
power  from  above,  were  no  longer  content  to  wait 
passively  for  their  Lord's  coming. 2 

Although  Scott  concedes  a  large  place  to  the  coming  of  the 

Spirit,  or  more  correctly,  to  the  belief  of  the  disciples 

that  the  Spirit  had  come,  he,  like  McGiffert  holds  the  big 

fact  of  Pentecost  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  evangelistic 

mission  of  the  Church.     His  stand  seems  even  more  definite 

if,  as  we  believe,  it  is  correct  to  think  that  he  would 


1  Scott,  E.  P.,  FAC,   pp.  115-116 

2  ibid. ,  p.  117. 
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place  special  emphasis  upon  the  phrase  "as  they  now  believed" 

in  the  above  quotation. 

Interestingly  enough,  writers  on  the  Acts  of  the 

Apostles  in  several  of  the  popular  sets  of  commentaries  are 

in  full  agreement  with  each  other  and  with  the  above.     H.  T. 

Andrews  in  his  volume  in  The  We  strains ter  New  Testament  says: 

The  real  significance  of  Pentecost  lies  in  the  fact  that 
on  that  day  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  clothed  with 
Divine  strength  for  the  task  of  evangelizing  the  world. 1 

A.  W.  F.  Blunt  in  his  contribution  to  The  Clarendon  Bible 

(1926)  puts  it  as  follows: 

The  real  effect  of  the  Pentecostal  event  was  that  the 
disciples  felt  themselves  uplifted,  energized,  and 
ready  to  act.     They  attain  a  sense  of  corporate  self- 
consciousness  and  an  astonishingly  bold  conviction  of 
their  mission. 2 

P.  J.  Foakes- Jackson  says  in  the  volume  on  Acts  in  The 
Moff att  Hew  Testament  Commentary  (1931) : 

The  second  chapter  (of  Acts)  is  an  account  of  how 
the  Spirit  came  upon  the  Church  and  prepared  it 
for  its  task  of  converting  the  world.3 

In  line  with  the  above  statements  although  not  in  a  comment- 
ary series,  is  that  of  John  M.  Versteeg  in  his  book  Perpetuat 
ing  Pentecost  (1930)  written  at  the  time  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  celebration.     He  makes  an  exceedingly 
simple  statement  which  contains  a  large  number  of  ramifi- 


1  Andrews,  H.   T. ,  wNT,  p.  46. 

2  Blunt,  A.  V/.  P.,   TCB,  pp.  137-138. 

3  Foakes- Jackson,  F.   J.,  MNTC,  p.  9. 
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cations.     He  says  that  "Pentecost  was  the  day  when  the 
universal  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  was  revealed  to 
his  f  ollowers .        It  will  "be  readily  seen  that  a  logical 
extension  of  this  idea  will  lead  to  some  such  position  as 
the  above.    Yet  the  relation  of  the  revelation  to  Jesus 
seems  to  bring  this  answer  nearer  to  the  core  of  the  matter 
E.  P.  Scott  in  his  exposition  noted  that  the  discipl 
had  up  to  this  time  been  waiting  more  or  less  passively  for 
their  Lord's  coming.     Likewise  McGiffert  found  clues  to 
the  real  meaning  of  Pentecost  in  Acts  1:8  "But  ye  shall  re- 
ceive power,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  upon  you:  and  ye 
shall  be  my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea 
and  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth."  He 
also  says  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  furnishes  a  clue.    We  pre 
sume  that  he  is  referring  to  Luke  24:48-49, 

Ye  are  witnesses  of  these  things.     And  behold,  I  send 
forth  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you;  but  tarry  ye 
in  the  city,  until  ye  be  clothed  with  power  from  on 
high. 

Blunt  joins  in  seeing  this  promise  fulfilled  at  Pentecost. 
He  says: 

However  this  (the  Pentecost  phenomenon)  be  explained, 
to  the  disciples  the  event  came  as  the  climax  of  their 
"Retreat,"  and  the  expected  sign  that  their  work  of 
witness  v/as  to  begin.   .  .2 

Similarly  Andrew  Sledd  in  a  book  called  His  Witnesses  pub- 


1  Versteeg,  J.  M. ,  PP,  p.  13. 

2  Blunt,  A.  W.  F. ,   TCB,  p.  137. 
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lished  fairly  recently  (1935)  sees  the  promise  fulfilled 
but  connects  it  more  especially  to  the  external  features 
of  the  event. 

And  with  these  familiar  manifestations  of  the  divine 
presence  and  power,  wind  and  fire,  "they  were  all 
filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance." 
Thus  the  promise  was  fulfilled,  the  time  of  their 
waiting  was  at  an  end,  and  they  were  supernaturally 
equipped  for  their  appointed  work  as  "witnesses"  of 
Jesus .1 

Another  interesting  suggestion  in  support  of  this 
solution  of  the  problem  is  that  it  was  an  experience 
parallel  to  that  of  Jesus  at  the  time  of  his  baptism. 
Kirsopp  Lake  makes  it  such  in  his  essay  on  "The  Gift  of  the 
Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost"  in  Volume  5  of  The  Begin- 
nings of  Christianity  (1935).     He  writes: 

The  writer  of  Acts  regarded  the  Day  of  Pentecost  as  the 
moment  when  the  gift  of  inspiration  was  conferred  on 
the  disciples  and  they  began  the  ministry  of  Evangel- 
ization.    The  Apostles  had  not  possessed  this  power 
before.     It  had  not  been  given  them  at  their  appoint- 
ment by  Jesus,  described  in  Luke  vi.,   though  it  had 
been  foretold  in  his  parting  words  on  the  day  of  the 
Ascension.     But  from  the  moment  of  Pentecost  they  had 
been  inspired  by  the  same  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God  which  had  filled  their  master  during  his  ministry 
on  earth,  by  which  also  he  had  himself  chosen  them 
(Acts  i.  2). 2 

W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas  had  voiced  a  similar  opinion  in  his 
work  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  (1913).     His  statement  is  even 
more  specific  and  fuller  than  that  of  Lake. 


1  Sledd,  A. ,  HW,  p.  27. 

2  Lake,  K. ,  BOC,  v.  V,  p.  112 
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To  the  disciples  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pente- 
cost may  he  said,  to  be  analogous  to  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  upon  Christ  at  His  "baptism;  it  was  the 
initiation  into,  and  consecration  to  specific  service 
for  God.     And  with  this  came  the  bestowal  of  power,  as 
in  their  Master's  case,  adequate  to  the  new  demands 
that  were  so  soon  to  be  made  upon  them.l 

Another  interesting  group  of  statements  along  this 

same  line  is  characterized  by  the  view  that  Pentecost  was 

Divinely  chosen  for  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  mission 

for  a  very  practical  reason.     J.  Dawson  Lumby  voiced  it  in 

his  volume  on  Acts  in  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 

Colleges  (1914).     After  speaking  of  the  date  of  Pentecost  and 

pointing  out  that  there  would  be  large  crowds  in  Jerusalem 

because  of  the  desire  to  be  present  at  the  feast  coupled 

with  its  location  in  the  season  of  the  year  most  favorable 

for  ocean  travel,  he  goes  on: 

This  day  was  perhaps  chosen  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  upon  the  Apostles,  that  there  might  be  a  great- 
er multitude  present  in  Jerusalem,  and  so  the  tidings 
of  this  gift  might  at  once  be  spread  abroad.     It  is 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  the  very  word  employed  is 
one  which  indicates  that  the  day  was  fully  come,  and  so 
all  that  were  intending  to  be  present  at  the  feast 
were  there. 2 

Burton  S.  Easton,  who  calls  Pentecost  "the  signal  to  begin 
work.   .   . "5  is  another  who  sees  in  it  both  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  and  the  auspicious  beginning  of  the  mission. 


1  Thomas,  W.  H.   G. ,  HSG,  p.  42. 

2  Lumby,  J.  R. ,  CBSC,  p.  15.     (The  italics  are  in 

the  original . ) 

3  Easton,  B.  S.,  00C,  p.  176. 
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In  his  essay  "The  Apostles  at  Work"  in  An  Outline  of  Christ- 
ianity (1926)  he  says: 

God's  sign  had.  been  given.  The , time  to  preach  had 
arrived,  and  an  unlooked-for  audience  was  ready  to 
hear  the  first  Christian  missionary  appeal.1 

This  interpretation  of  the  circumstances  goes  back  to  Luke 
himself.     In  his  account  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that 
"there  were  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devout  men,  from  every  nation 
under  heaven."2    Moreover,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he  in- 
cluded tho  catalogue  of  foreign- speaking  Jews  for  some  purpose 
other  than  mere  reporting  of  circumstances.     "It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  list  of  names  was  really  re- 
cited by  the  speakers."5    Although  the  passage  has  been 
variously  described,  "all  commentators  seem  to  be  agreed  in 
regarding  the  list  as  framed  to  some  extent  on  geographical 
lines,  beginning  with  Parthia  in  the  furthest  east"^  and  reach- 
ing as  far  as  Rome  in  the  West.     This  looks  as  though  Luke  may 
have  used  it  to  justify  his  statement  quoted  above.     His  in- 
clusion of  both  the  list  and  the  statement  seems  to  indicate 
that  he  saw  a  providental  element  in  the  cosmopolitan  make-up 
of  the  Pentecostal  audience. 

The  crowd  was  not,  however,  so  heterogeneous  as  is 


1  ibid. ,  p.  175. 

2  Acts  2:5. 

3  Lake,  K.  &  H.  J.  Cadbury,  BOC,  IV,  p.  20. 

4  Knowling,  R.   J.,  EOT,  p.  74. 
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suggested  by  the  list  of  nationalities.     It  was  made 
up  for  the  most  part,  if  not  wholly,  of  "Jews  and 
proselytes,"  the  racially  miscellaneous  yet  religiously 
homogeneous  brought  together  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
attraction  of  a  religious  festival  of  the  Jews.-*- 

This  misplaced  emphasis  likewise  militates  in  favor  of  our 
view  that  Luke  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  spread  of  Christ- 
ianity began  in  a  miraculous  way  at  this  time. 

Support  for  this  view  may  also  be  found  in  Luke's 
handling,  or  mishandling,  of  the  speaking  with  tongues. 
"Obviously  this  is  understood  by  the  author  to  have  been  an 
endowment  with  the  capacity  of  speaking  foreign  languages. "^ 
He  seems  to  feel  that  it  was  through  such  a  gift  that  they 
were  able  to  establish  contact  with  the  "men  from  every 
nation  under  heaven."     His  statement  that  "every  man  heard 
them  speaking  in  his  own  language"^  is  one  of  his  most  diffi- 
cult historical  notations.  Yet, 

it  is  scarcely  possible,  without  abandoning  the  natural 
meaning  of  the  words,  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  historian  represents  the  gift  as  meeting  the  needs 
of  a  polyglot  multitude. ^ 

but  this  interpretation  is  open  to  a  number  of  objections. 

(1)     It  does  not  fit  in  with  the  accusation  of  drunkenness 

brought  by  3ome  of  the  hearers  (Blunt,  Furneaux,  Hopwood). 


1  Scott,   C.  A.   A.,    TS,  p.  124. 

2  blunt,  A.  W.  F.,   TCB,  p.  157. 

3  Acts  2:6. 

4  Swete,  H.  B. ,  HSNT,  p.  73. 
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(2)     Peter  makes  no  reference  to  such  an  endowment  in  his 

speech  and  indeed  he  takes  the  floor  to  meet  the  above 

accusation  and  explain  what  is  happening  (Blunt,  Furneaux, 

Hopwood,  E.  P.  Scott).     (3)     No  such  endowment  is  recorded 

or  implied  in  the  similar  events  of  Acts  10:46  and  19:6 

(Blunt).     (4)  Such  an  endowment  would  be  superfluous;  if 

all  present  were  Jews,  Greek  would  have  been  understood  by 

all,  and  Peter's  speech  which  would  have  to  have  been  given 

in  a  single  language,  Greek  or  Aramaic,  seems  to  have  been 

understood  (Blunt,  Furneaux,  Hopwood,  E.  F.  Scott).  (5) 

The  gift  of  tongues  as  described  by  Paul  in  I  Corinthians 

12-14  has  nothing  to  do  with  foreign  languages  (Blunt, 

Furneaux,  C.  A.  A.  Scott).     (6)   "The  way  in  which  the 

Apostles  used  Greek  in  their  writings  shows  that  they  learnt 

the  language  in  the  ordinary  way."-'- 

(7)     There  is  no  record  in  their  history  that  a  prophet 
ever  spoke  a  foreign  tongue  because  of  his  prophetic 
inspiration.     No  association  of  ideas  would  have  led 
them  to  interpret  the  sudden  acquisition  of  such  an 
ability  as  an  assurance  that  the  age  of  the  Messiah 
was  beginning, 2 

(8)     Peter  interprets  the  phenomenon  as  "a  fulfillment  of 
the  prediction  of  the  prophet  Joel  in  which  there  is  no 
suggestion  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages." 


1  Furneaux,  W.  M 


AOA,  p.  28. 


2  Barton,  G.  A 


AA,  15. 


3  Kent,  C.  F., 
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It  would  seem,  then,   that  Luke's  account  has  been 
somewhat  heightened.     This  may  have  been  due  either  to 
the  emotional  excitation  of  the  eyewitnesses  who  reported 
what  they  thought  they  saw  and  heard  or  to  the  later  build- 
ing up  of  the  tradition  by  the  process  known  as  "mythical 
accretion."    Fortunately  there  are  other  New  Testament  re- 
cords of  glossolalia  with  which  we  can  compare  the  pente- 
costal  appearance  of  it.     It  is  mentioned  twice  more  in 
Acts,  in  connection  with  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon 
the  household  of  Cornelius  during  Peter's  visit"*"  and  in 
connection  with  a  similar  descent  upon  the  twelve  "John 
the  Baptist"  converts  who  were  given  a  Jesus  baptism  by 
Paul  at  Ephesus.2    In  Paul's  first  letter  to  the  church 
at  Corinth  it  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  charismata  or 
normal  manifestations  of  the  Spirit's  presence.^     It  is  to 
this  latter  account  that  we  are  indebted  for  our  fullest 
description  of  its  character.     There  it  is  spoken  of  not  as 
a  language  intelligible  to  foreigners,  but  as  a  form  of 
speech  intelligible  to  no  one.     Paul  is  particularly  emphat 
ic  upon  this  point  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  the  utter- 
ances and  points  It  out  repeatedly.     "For  he  that  speaketh 
in  a  tongue  speaketh  not  unto  men,  but  unto  God;  for  no 


1  Acts  10 J 46. 

2  Acts  19:6. 

6  I  Cor.  12:10. 
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man  understandeth.   .   .       "Wheref ore  let  him  that  speaketh  in 
a  tongue  pray  that  he  may  interpret. "2     "For  if  I  pray  in  a 
tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth,  but  my  understanding  is  unfruit- 
ful."       The  most  decisive  distinction  of  all  between  intelli- 
gible speech  and  speaking  with  tongues  is  given  in  Paul's 
statement  of  his  own  position  in  the  matter: 

I  thank  God,  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  you  all: 
howbeit  in  the  church  I  had  rather  speak  five  words 
with  my  understanding,   that  I  might  instruct  others 
also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  a  tongue. 4 

After  making  this  unfavorable  comparison,  Paul  warns  that 

speaking  with  tongues  is  liable  to  serious  misinterpretation 

by  outsiders  who  will  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Speak- 
er _ 

ers  are  mentally  unbalanced.       In  view  of  this  danger,  combined 
as  it  was  with  growing  disorder  in  the  Corinthian  meetings, 
he  laid  dov/n  certain  rules  to  be  follow  d  in  the  practice 
of  glossolalia.     Not  the  least  important  of  these  is  one 
which  has  direct  bearing  upon  the  unintelligible  nature  of 
such  speech,  namely,   "if  there  be  no  interpreter,  let  him 
(that  is,   the  one  who  can  speak  with  tongues)  keep  silence 
in  the  church.   .   . !'6 


1  I  Cor.  14:2. 

2  I  Cor.  14:13. 

3  I  Cor.  14:14. 

4  I  Cor.  14:19. 

5  I  Cor.  14:23. 

6  I  Cor.  14:28. 
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From  this  description  we  may  gather  that  speaking  with 
tongues  was  a  kind,  of  ecstatic  or  even  hysterical 
utterance,  such  as  is  often  found  to  accompany  relig- 
ous  revivals  or  excitement.! 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  very  thing  which 

Paul  warned  the  Corinthians  about  actually  took  place  at 

Pentecost.     Some  of  those  present,  possibly  those  who  had 

joined  the  company  out  of  curiosity  and  those  without  a 

great  deal  of  religious  interest,  were  content  with  the  mock 

explanation,   "They  are  filled  with  new  wine."^    Apparently  t 

them  the  utterances  were  incoherent  and  meaningless.  In 

view  of  this  and  the  other  indications  listed  above, 

we  conclude  that  the  narrative  as  a  whole  does  not  re- 
quire us  to  suppose  that  the  speaking  with  tongues  at 
Pentecost  was  different  in  essence  from  the  ordinary 
glossolaly,  described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

To  sum  up  our  position  in  this  matter  we  borrow  the 

definition  of  speaking  with  tongues  as  it  applied  to  the 

Pentecost  event  from  C.  A.  A.  Scott's  essay  "What  Happened 


at  Pentecost . " 


Ecstatic  utterance,  requiring,  but  on  the  occasion  of 
Pentecost  lacking,  interpretation  to  make  it  comprehen- 
sible to  the  hearers,  but  utterance  which  at  the  same 
time  quickened  in  those  who  had  some  religious  feeling 
in  common  with  the  speakers  a  sympathetic  response,  an 
excitation  of  religions  emotion  and  insight  —  such 
appears  to  have  been  the  phenomenon  of  glossolalia  as 
manifested  at  Pentecost  and  after.4 


1  Hackhara,  R.  B. ,  AO A,  p.  19. 

2  Act3  2:15. 

3  Rackham,  R.  b. ,  AOA,  p.  21. 

4  Scott,   C.   A.   A.,   TS,  p.  125. 
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Such,  however,  has  not  "been  and.  is  not  now  the  pos- 
ition of  all  who  would  interpret  Pentecost.  Over  against 
the  large  number  of  leading  scholars  who  are  in  agreement 
with  it,  there  is  another  group  which  feels  that  the  par- 
ticipants actually  spoke  in  foreign  languages.  J.  S.  C. 
Welldon  is  representative  of  these.  In  The  Revelation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  (1902)  he  says: 

It  is  possible  then  —  I  think  it  is  even  probable  — 
.  that  the  Apostles  and,   so  far  as  appears,   the  Apostles 
alone,  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  onwards,  possessed  the 
power  of  speaking  foreign  languages  at  will;  the  power 
remained  with  them  during  their  lives,  and  it  died  at 
their  deaths.1 

Some  of  those  who  share  Welldon1 s  thinking  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  chis  power  was  the  Divine  preparation  of  the 
Apostles  for  their  missionary  work  and  that  this  is  the 
justification  for  calling  Pentecost  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  mission.     In  reply  to  this  group  it  has  been  point- 
ed out  that  if  there  was  such  a  gift,  it  did  not  result  in 
missionary  work. 

The  most  serious  dihficulty  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
fact  that  if  "the  tale  is  told  so  as  to  suggest  mission- 
ary efforts  in  strange  tones  and  dialects,"  the  authors 
have  overlooked  the  strange  obtuseness  of  the  Twelve  to 
their  duty  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  a 
fact  all  the  more  remarkable  if  they  had  b  en  equipped 
with  the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  languages  for 
thi3  special  purpose. 2 

The  long-fought  Juoaistic  controversy  has  already  been  men- 


1  Vielldon,   J.   2.   C,  RHS,  pp.  151-152 

2  Hopwood,  P.   G.  S.,  REPC,  p.  147. 
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tioned  in  another  connection.     It  may  also  be  offered  here  as 
an  indication  that  the  Jerusalem  group  did  not  throw  itself 
immediately  into  a  world  evangelization  program.     The  first 

Christian  Gentiles  were  brought  in  adventitiously  some 

1  p  3 

Samaritans,     an  Ethiopian,     a  few  Romans,     and  finally  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Greeks. ^     Their  conversion  and  admission 
into  the  Church  was  not  a  matter  of  set  policy  until  the 
last  named  had  entered.     Luke  indicates  that   the  first  mis- 
sionary efforts,   those  of  Philip  among  the  Samaritans^  and 
of  certain  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  at  Antioch^  were  not 
entirely  voluntary,  being  at  least  indirectly  due  to  the 
scattering  of  the  Jerusalem  Christians  by  the  persecution 
following  uhe  stoning  of  Stephen.     Nor  did  all  of  those  so 
scattered  engage  in  this  kind  of  activity,  for  some  "travell- 
ed as  far  as  Phoenicia,  and  Cyprus,   and  Antioch,  speaking 
the  woro.  to  none  save  only  to  Jews .  M°    Again,  Luke  supplies 
ample  evidence  of  the  disturbance  caused  by  the  entrance  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  circle.     He  tells  how  "the 


1  Acts  8:4-24. 

2  Acts  8:26-39. 

3  Acts  10:1-48. 

4  Acts  11:19-27. 

5  Acts  8:4. 

6  Acta  11:19. 
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apostles  that  were  at  Jerusalem  heard  that  Samaria  had  re- 
ceived the  word  of  God"  and  "sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John"! 
and  how  the  report  concerning  the  work  at  Antioch  "came  to 
the  ears  of  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem:     and  they 
sent  forth  Barnabas  as  far  as  Antioch. jn  both  cases,  the 
delegation  of  these  men  looks  as  though  it  might  have  been 
more  for  monitoring  purposes  than  for  original  missionary 
work.     Luke  also  shows  the  confusion  that  arose  in  the  case 
of  Cornelius,   the  Roman  centurion.     According  to  Peter's  own 
telling,   the  vision  that  was  to  guide  him  was  repeated  three 
times, 3  even  then  he  was  hesitant  about  going  to  Cornelius, ^ 

the  believers  who  had  accompanied  Peter  were  amazed  that  the 

5 

Gentiles  should  share  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,     and  he 
himself  felt  compelled  to  grant  baptism  with  water  to  the 
Romans  because  God  had  already  baptized  them  with  the  Spirit. 
As  soon  as  peter  returned  to  Jerusalem  he  was  forced  to 
justify  his  actions  before  the  group  there. '     This  he  did  by 


1  Acts  8:14. 

2  Acts  11:22. 

3  Acts  11:10. 

4  Acts  11:12. 

5  Acts  10:45. 

6  Acts  11:16   (cf.  10:47). 

7  Acts  11:1-5. 
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saying,   "Who  was  I,   that  I  could  withstand  God?"l    jn  addition 
to  these  evidences  against  the  beginning  of  missionary  work 
immediately  following  Pentecost,   there  are  one  or  two  that 
can  be  offered  directly  and  specifically  to  those  who  press 
the  idea  of  the  tongues  being  foreign  languages  for  mission- 
ary work.     We  must  admit,  of  course,  that  Paul  was  not  a 
participant  in  the  Pentecost  experience,  and  welldon's 
position  certainly  seems  to  exclude  him  from  a  share  in 
the  linguistic  powers  which  he  believes  were  given  there. 
Moreover,  Paul's  own  failure  to  understand  "the  speech  of 
Lycaonia"  at  Lystra^  indicates  that  he  was  limited  in  the 
matter  of  languages.     If  Welldon  ana  others  who  agree  with 
him  are  right,  it  seems  not  only  strange  but  also  unfair  that 
this,  the  greatest  missionary  of  all,  should  be  denied  the 
miraculous  gift  while  it  was  bestowed  upon  those  who  seem  to 
have  been  desultory  in  its  use.     Attention  should  also  be 
directed  to  the  earl:/  tradition  that  Peter,  who  was  at 
Pentecost  and  who  would  be  allowed  the  gift  by  Vaelldon,  took 
Mark  with  him  on  his  missionary  journeys  as  an  "interpreter." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  much  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  the  external  features  of  the  Pentecost  event. 
E.  Stanley  Jones  was  right  when  he  said  "The  wrappings  of 


1  Acts  11:17. 

2  Acts  14:3ff. 

3  Eue.  H.  E.  iii.  39;  Iren.  Adv.  Haer. ,  iii.  I.  i.  6. 
(Gf.  Acts  15:6,  where  Mark  appears  with  Paul  as 

a    tl7rnadThs )  . 
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the  gift  that  came  at  Pentecost  have  seriously  affected, 
its  wide  acceptance.     They  seem  to  have  called  the  attent- 
ion away  from  the  central  fact.   .  Pentecost  was  far  more 
than  a  aay  upon  which  the  favored  few  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  unusual  powers.     "For  if  it  were  only  a  gift 
of  language,   then  the  miracle  has  nothing  to  do  with  us . 
It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  "the  wrappings" 
almost  spoiled  the  occasion.     Apparently  the  charge  of 
alcoholic  intoxication  v/as  common  enough  for  Peter  to  think 
he  should  do  something  about  it.     The  thing  which  Peter  did 
was  to  set  aside  the  external  features  as  rapidly  as  possible 
in  order  to  expose  the  truth  which  lay  behind  them.     Thus  we 
may  say  that  the  theory  that  the  "tongues"  were  foreign 
languages  given  for  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  mission- 
ary effort  is  an  unsatisfactory  one  both  because  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  evidence  and  because  it  places  the 
emphasis  upon  one  spectacular  external  feature  rather  than 
upon  the  central  fact. 

Similar  charges  of  inadequacy  have  been  brought  a- 
gainst  the  whole  idea  of  Pentecost  as  the  beginning  of  the 
mission,   especially  against  the  idea  as  set  forth  by  Dr. 
McGiffert.     E.  Stanley  Jones  ouotes  the  same  passage  as  we 
hove  us-jd  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  and  then  says 


1  Jones,  E.  S.,  CER,  p.  46. 

2  Robertson,  F.  W . ,  Sermons ,  iv,  151,  cited  by 
Furneaux,  W.  M.,  AOA,  p.  50. 
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concerning  the  sentence,   "It  was  not  the  coming  of  the 
Spirit,  but  the  testimony  of  the  disciples,  that  constituted 
the  great  central  fact  of  the  day,   the  fact  that  makes  the 
day  historic": 

This  seems  to  me  to  take  one  element  and  make  Pentecost 
mean  that.     Had  not  the  disciples  witnessed  before 
Pentecost?     And,   the  seventy  also?     True,  after  Pente- 
cost there  was  a  quality  and  power  in  their  witness  that 
had  never  been  there  before,  but  their  mighty  witness  at 
Pentecost  and  the  subsequent  days  was  the  result  of  a 
deeper  fact.     The  witness  was  a  by-product.     The  witness 
they  gave  was  the  result  of  the  witness  they  received.  . 

We  believe  Jones  to  be  essentially  correct  here.  The 

disciples  had  witnessed  before  Pentecost.     In  addition  to 

the  preaching  tours  of  the  Twelve^  and  the  seventy    which  he 

suggests,   the  disciples  must  have  continually  witnessed  to 

Jesus  while  sharing  in  his  ministry.     Moreover,  the  only 

corporate  act  between  the  Ascension  and  bhe  day  of  Pentecost 

of  which  we  have  record  is  one  that  seems  to  be  concerned 

primarily  with  the  work  of  witnessing.     In  it  Matthias  was 

chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Apostolate  caused  by  the 

defection  and  death  of  Judas.     The  reason  for  thus  restoring 

the  number  to  twelve  was  given  by  Peter  as  "of  these  must  one 

become  a  witness  with  us  of  his  resurrection."     This  would 

indicate  that  the  discipl.s  were  already  aware  of  their 
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witnes sing-miss ion. 

We  agree  with  the  suggestion  made  that  this  answer  to 
the  problem  is  inadequate  because  it  misses  the  central  fact 
of  Pentecost  by  emphasizing  a  result  of  it.     The  cause  and 
the  content  of  that  witnessing  are  to  be  found  in  the  Pente- 
cost experience.     The  subsequent  activity  of  the  disciples 
is  an  important  part  of  the  whole  story,  but  it  is  not  the 
essential  part.     The  new  quality  and  power  which  Jones  mentions 
did  come.     They  were  concerned  with  one  thing,  as  shown  in 
Peter's  sermon  and  in  later  testimonies,  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  spiritual  Jesus.     To  leave  this  factor  out  is  to  miss 
the  impetus  of  the  witnessing  activity  and  to  ignore  its 
content.     We  must,  therefore,  seek  a  more  adequate  answer  to 
our  problem,  one  which  relates  the  content  of  the  witness  and 
the  cause  of  the  beginning  of  the  mission  directly  to  the 
Pentecost  experience,  and  points  out  the  source  or  cause  of 
the  power  mentioned  by  many  of  the  scholars  quoted. 


CHAPTER  V 

OTHER  ANSWERS:     CERJ S TOPEANY ;  GROUP  MYSTICAL  EXPERIENCE 

Besides  these  more  usual  answers  there  are  several 
which,  although  they  are  persistent,  have  not  gained  wide 
currency.     As  a  matter  of  fact  many  of  those  who  discuss  the 
Pentecost  event  omit  uhem  from  their  considerations,  thus 
indirectly  passing  judgment  upon  their  value. 

One  such  theory  is  that  Pentecost  should  be  regarded 

as  a  Chris tophany .     Although  he  does  not  cltim  to  be  the 

originator  of  this  theory,  S.  von  Dobschutz  is  one  of  its 

leading  exponents.     Ee  set  it  forth  as  one  of  the  leading 

ideas  in  his  essay  Os tern  und  Pf ings ten  (1905).     Very  simply 

he  states  his  position: 

Und  ich  glaube,  diejenigen  haben  das  rechte  getroffen, 
die  bei  der  Erscheinung  vor  mehr  denn  500  Brfidern 
auf  einmal  an  das  Pf ingstereignis  erinnert  haben. 

He  arrives  at  this  decision  by  starting  with  an  attempt 

to  reconcile  the  appearances  mentioned  in  I  Corinthians  15: 

And  that  he  appeared  unto  Cephas;  then  to  the  twelve; 
then  he  appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,  of  whom  the  greater  part  remain  until  now,  but 
some  are  fallen  asleep;   then  he  appeared  to  James;  then 
to  all  the  apostles;  and  last  of  all,  as  to  the  child 
untimely  born,  he  appeared  unto  me  also.^ 

with  the  oth~r  records  of  the  post-resurrection  appear- 

1  von  Dobschutz,  E. ,   OUP,  p.  34. 

2  I  Cor.  15:5-8. 
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ances  of  Jesus.     Eis  first  step  is  to  attack  the  accepted, 
idea  that  these  appearances  continued  through  a  forty  day 
period  and  came  to  an  abrupt  end  with  the  Ascension.  He 
points  out  that  we  have  come  by  this  belief  through  Acts 
1:3.     Luke's  statem-nt  in  that  place  he  regards  as  merely 
an  attempt  to  organize  and.  align  the  various  existing 
appearance  traditions.     He,  himself,  is  inclined  to  regard 
this  time  period  as  false  and  offers  the  following  evidence 
in  support. 

Und  doch  steht  der  Bericht  der  Apostelgeschichte  vflllig 
isoliert:     die  anderen  Evangelien  wissen  nichts  von  dem 
40  tagigen  Zeitraum;   sogar  Luk.  24:51  (mit  Oder  ohne 
den  Zusatz)  kann  man  nur  so  verstehen,  dass  die  Eimmel- 
fahrt  noch  am  Auf erstehungs tage  selbst  geschehen  sei, 
ebenso  Mark.  15:19,  Luk.  24-26  und  Joh.  20:17  rucken 
Auferstehung  und  Eimmelfahrt  ebenso  aneinander  wie  das 
johanneische   vutuj  9  m/oii  Tod,  Auferstehung  una  nThtfhung 
zusammenf asst .     Gle/iches  gilt  von  Stellen  wie  Rom.  8:34, 
Eph.  1:20,  Eeb.  1:3,  10:12,  Act.  2:32ff.! 

He  also  refers  to  the  extra-canonical  Barnabas  and  Gospel 
of  Peter  which  are  in  agreement  with  the  above.     He  recognizes 
the  difficulty  involved  in  trying  to  find  a  place  for  the 
appearance  to  the  five  hundred  in  the  Gospel  records.  Some 
have  tried  to  identify  it  with  the  commission  on  the  moun- 
tain-top of  Matt.  28:lSff.   and  others  with  the  departure 
scene  at  Bethany  in  Luke  24:50ff.     Both  of  these  suggestions 
are  ruled  out  by  von  Dobschutz  who  says:     "Beide  Evangellen 
lassen  ater  fflr  eine  solche  Massenansammlung  von  Jungern 


1  von  Lobschutz,  E. ,  OUP,  p.  32. 
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um  diese  Zeit  keinen  Raum.       Vi/hereas  others  arriving  at  this 

same  conclusion  have  given  up  all  hope  of  identifying  the 

event  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  known  appearances,  he 

feels  that  such  a  step  does  not  solve  the  problem. 

Aber  ist  es  wahrscheinlich,  das  sich  von  einern  solchen 
Ereignis,  dass  fiber  500  Augenzeugen  hatte  und  auf  das 
man  --  wie  Paulus  mit  seinen  breiter  werdenden 
Ausfiihrung  zeigt  --  Wert  legte,  sonst  jede  Spur  verloren 
haben  sollte?"2 

It  is  in  answer  to  this  question  that  he  makes  the  statement 
first  quoted. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  justifying  his  stand,  he  is 
not  disturbed  by  the  wide  differences  which  appear  to  exist 
in  the  accounts  of  I  Corinthians  and  Acts  2.     "So  befremdend 
es  auf  den  ersten  Blick  scheint,  die  Mfiglichkeit  liegt  vor 
und  ist  durch  Analogien  zu  erh&rten. The  first  analogy 
brought  to  our  attention  is  the  Pauline  usage  of  the  term 
"Spirit."     "Zunachst  ist  es  klar  dass  bei  Paulus  aer 
verklarte  Ghristus  vielfach  mit  dem  Geiste  nicht  nur 
zusammenstellt,   sondern  einfach  identif iziert  wird. "  By 
way  of  illus tration  he  passes  by  the  familiar  statement  "The 
Lord  is  the  Spirit"  of  II  Corinthians  3:17  to  offer  a  pass- 
age which  he  thinks  is  far  more  significant. 

j^ntscheidend  ist  Rom.  3:9f  wo  "Geist  Gottes,"  "Geist 
Christi,"  "Christus"  ganz  gleichwertig  gebraucht 
werden.     Der  verklarte  Herr  ist  ein  Geistwesen,  und  der 


1  ibid. ,  p.  33. 

2  ibid. ,  pp.  33-34. 

3  ibia. ,  p.  34. 

4  idem. 
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Geist  Gottes  in  dem  Christen  ist  niclits  anderes  als  der 
Geist  Jesu  Chr-isti  oder  Jesus  Chris tus  selbst  als  Geist, 
d.  h.  als  innewohnende  Kraft.-*-. 

He  finds  further  support  in  the  Johannine  literature 

in  the  Apocalypse  where  the  author  claims  to  have  had  a 

revelation  of  Jesus  Christ^  and  shortly  thereafter  says  that 

it  is  the  Spirit  which  spoke  the  messages  to  the  churches ;° 

in  the  Gospel  where  Jesus  says  both  that  he  will  come  to  the 

disci-cles^  and  that  he  will  send  the  Paraclete  to  them.  But 

he  says  that  these  analogies  are  not  the  best  he  has  to  offer. 

"Aber  wir  haben  noch  bessere  Farallelen  dafur,  dass  Chris t- 

usof f enbarung  erlebt  wurde,  wo  andere  nur  den  Geist  wirksam 

sahen."^     One  of  these  he  detects  in  Paul's  statement  that 

Jesus  appeared  to  all  the  disciples.     He  finds  no  record  of 

such  an  occasion  in  the  Gospels,  except  possibly  the  Thomas 

•7 

incident  and  this  "befriedigt  nicht  jedermann."      He  finds  it 

rather  in  the  spiritual  experiences  of  the  early  church. 

Wir  haben  vielmehr  das  "er  erschein  alien  Apostein"  zu 
umschreiben,   "so  oft  einer  zum  Missiondiens t  berufen 
ward,  geschah  dies  aurch  eine  Chris tophanie . "° 


1  la em. 

2  Rev.  1:1. 

5  Rev.  2:7,  11  17,  29;  3:3,  13,  22. 
4  John  14:18. 

I  John  lb: 26. 

6  von  Dobschutz,   IS. ,  Obp ,  p.  35. 

7  idem. 

8  idem. 
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Here  he  argues  from  the  conversion  experience  of  Paul  on  the 
Damascus  road^  and  from  the  setting  apart  of  Paul  and  Barnabas 
by  the  Antioch  community  for  special  work  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit.2 

His  next  analogy  is  drawn  from  the  Jerusalem  Council 
story  and  especially  from  the  so-called  "Apostles1  Decree." 
There  he  finds  the  words  "it  seemed  good  to  the  Eoly  Spirit" 
as  the  basis  for  the  action  taken  by  the  group.     He  argues 
that  the  older  usage  as  shown  in  I  Corinthians  5:4  placed 
the  Lord  and  not  the  Spirit  in  the  position  of  highest  author- 
ity. 

So  wird  man  die  Mflglichkeit  dass  ein  und  dasselbe 
Ereignis  einmal  als  Chris tophanie,   ein  andermal  als 
Ausgiessung  des  h.   C-eistes  Aufgefasst  worden  sei,  nicht 
in  Abrede  stellen.4 

This  interchanging  he  attributes  to  "der  Verfasser  der 

Apos telgeschichte  oder  richtiger  der  christliche  Kreis,  dem 

er  seine  Auffassung  der  christlichen  Urgeschichte  verdankt . 

The  motive  for  it  he  finds  in  the  desire  of  the  later 

Chris cian  group,   that  is,   the  definitely  organized  church, 

to  share  in  che  appearance- experiences .     His  argument  runs 

as  follows.     The  appearances  can  be  thought  of  as  continu- 


1  Acts  20:16-18. 

2  Acts  13:2. 
5  Acts  lb:28. 

4  von  Dobschtltz,  E. ,  OUP,  p.  5V. 

5  idem. 
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ous  only  when  they  are  thought  of  in  a  strictly  spiritual 
sense.     But  they  were  not  so  considered  --  the  idea  of 
physical  resurrection  demanded  material  appearances.  In 
later  years  the  Christians  knew  that  they  had  witnessed  no 
material  appearances  and  therefore  posited  an  end  to  them  — 
the  Ascension.     But  this  would  leave  later  Christianity  with- 
out an  appearance.     Therefore  in  place  of  himself,  Jesus  sent 
his  personal  representative,   the  Holy  Spirit. 

Dies  hs.c  die  Chris tenheit  wirklich  erlebt.     Ss  war  kein 
Phantasiegebilde .     Das  neue  war  nur  dass  man  dieses 
Erlebnis  zu  dem  entscheidenen  Merkmal  einer  Einzel- 
geschichte  machte,  die  also  von  besonderer  Bedeutung 
fflr  die  Anfangszeit  der  Christenheit  tlberliefert  war. 
Das  aber  war  --  und  damit  schliesst  sich  unsere 
Beweiskette  und  rflckt  die  blosse  Mttglichkei t  in  das 
Bereich  d.er  Wahrscheinlichkei t  --  jene  Chris tuser- 
scheinung  vor  500  Brfidern  auf  einmal.     Man  muss  nur 
the  Bedeutung  und  Tragweite  eines  solchen  Erlebnisses 
sich  klar  machen.  urn  einzusehen,  dass  daneben  eine 
besondere  Pf ings tgeschichte  gar  k-inen  Eaum  mehr 
hat.1 

The  final  step  is  based  upon  an  appeal  to  the  common 

practice  of  treating  certain  scripture  passages  as  doublets. 

He  mentions  specifically  the  stories  of  the  cleansing  of 

the  Temple  in  John  and  in  the  synoptics,  and  the  two  stories 

of  the  feeding  of  a  multitude.     Upon  this  basis  he  harmonizes 

the  giving  of  th*  Spirit  as  found  in  John  20:16f .   and  as 

founo  in  Acts  2.     He  continues: 

Es  liegt  in  der  Konsecuenz  dieses  hermeneutlichen 
Prinzips,  wenn  wir  auch  Job.  20:21-25  und  Act.  V,  els 
ein  fas sen  und,  gestutz  auf  diese  Gleichung,  auch  I 
Kor.  15:6  darnit  identif izi eren.     Das  Bedeutet  frullich 


1  lbia. ,  p.  59. 
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eine  gesehichtliche  Reduktion:     statt  zweier  Er- 
scheinungen  des  Eerrn  und  des  Pf  ings  twunders  haben 
wir  nur  ein  Tats ache  in  dreifacher  Beleuchtung: 
Chri s tusof f  enbarung  und  C-eistesempf  ang,  beide  -- 
das  zeigt  die  johanneische  Dars tellungsf orm  --  in 
eins  erlebt.     Der  Geist  kara  nicht  im  Yvindbrausen:  er 
kam  von  dem  auf ers tandenen,  verklarten  Herrn.  Ostern 
und  Pfingsten  stehen  in  dem  engsten  Zusammenhang.l 

Thus  we  see  that  von  Dobschu*tz  regards  Pentecost  as 
a  Chris tophany  on  the  grounds  that  its  absence  from  the 
writings  of  Paul  and  the  difficulty  of  identifying  it  with 
any  of  the  recorded  appearances  in  the  Gospels  are  best  met 
by  regarding  it  as  a  "triplet"  of  which  John  20:16f.  and 
I  Corinthians  15 ;6  are  the  other  two  parts.     In  summary  his 
argument  is  that  the  terms  "the  Lord"  and  "the  Spirit"  were 
used  interchangeably  at  an  early  time  in  the  Christian  church, 
that  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  was  merely  a  later 
way  of  telling  that  the  risen  Lord  appeared  to  more  than  500 
brethren  at  once,  and  that  the  later  form  of  the  story  super- 
seded the  earlier  and  more  historical  form  because  it  was 
productive  of  greater  value  for  the  organized  church.  Ingen- 
ious as  the  theory  is  and  correct  as  its  tendency  to  make 
Pentecost  a  Jesus-centered  event  seems  to  be,  we  feel  that 
the  analogies  have  been  overdrawn  and  that  some  of  the  steps 
leave  gaps  that  can  be  filled  only  by  conjecture. 

F.  C.  Burkitt  agrees  with  von  DobscMtz.     He  however, 
arrives  at  his  conviction  by  a  different  route.     He  sees 


1  ibid. ,  p.  42 
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justification,  and  indeed  necessity,  for  identifying  these 
two  events  in  the  silence  of  Paul  concerning  Pentecost,  and 
of  Luke  concerning  the  Chris tophany.     He  considers  each  of 
these  events  of  enough  importance  to  he  included  by  both 
authors.     Eis  conclusion,  therefore,  is   that  there  were  not 
two  events  but  one  which  was  described  in  two  ways.  He 
acknowledges  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  theory,  but 
feels  that  they  can  be  set  aside  as  smaller  than  the  diffi- 
culty of  otherwise  explaining  the  silences  of  the  authors. 
This  is  his  statement: 

Nov;  St.  Paul  almost  identifies  the  Risen  Christ  and  the 
Spirit:  it  is  remarkable  if  in  his  list  he  should  make 
no  mention  of  the  great  event  of  Pentecost.     The  infer- 
ence seems  to  me  obvious:  the  appearance  to  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once  in  I  Cor.  xv6  is  the  same  event  that  is 
related  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts.     The  differences 
are  very  great,  but  so  is  the  corresponding  difference 
between  the  description  of  "speaking  with  tongues"  by 
Paul  and  b-r  Luke,   though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  same  phenomenon  is  being  described.     As  I  understand 
the  matter  the  simultaneous  enthusiasm  of  the  believers 
in  Jerusalem  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost  was  regarded  by 
Paul  as  a  Chris tophany ,  while  in  Acts  the  tale  is  told 
so  as  to  suggest  missionsry  effort  in  strange  tones  and 
dialects.     Yet  even  so  Luke  manages  to  tell  us  the  essen- 
tial things,  first  that  all  the  believers  were  seized 
together  with  religious  ecstasy,  but,   secondly,   that  to 
Peter,  while  full:r  convinced  of  the  reality  of  what  his 
fellow-believers  were  experiencing,   the  enthusiasm  took 
the  form  of  courage  to  proclaim  what  they  believed  and 
eloquence  to  commend  uhe  astonishing  story.     In  any  case, 
different  as  the  two  statem*  nts  are  in  I  Corinthians  and 
in  Acts,   the  aif'ficult7/  of  equating  them  seems  to  me  to 
be  less   than  to  suppose  that  the  arpearance  to  the  five 
hundred  took  place  in  Galilee  and  was  either  unknown  to 
Luke  or  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  insert 
it  in  his  book.1 


1  Burkitt,  P.   C,  CB,  pp.  90-92. 
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Kirsopp  Lake  discusses  this  theory  in  his  essay  on 
"The  Gift  of  the  Spirit  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost"  referring 
the  reader  to  von  Dobschfitz's  exposition  of  it.     In  conclu- 
sion he  says : 

All  such  hypotheses  have  too  little  definite  evidence 
in  their  support  ever  to  become  more  than  interesting 
possibilities.     There  is  however  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable  in  the  suggestion,  especially  in  view  of 
Paul's  statement  that  the  Lord  is  the  Spirit.     If  it  be 
accepted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  rake  the  next  step  and 
to  say  that  the  event  described  by  Luke  as  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Spirit  may  be  the  same  as  that  described  by 
Paul  in  I  Cor.  xv.  6,  as  the  appearance  of  the  risen 
Lord  to  about  five  hundred,  brethren  at  once.^ 

More  decisive  in  his  criticism  is  E.  F.  Scott  who  says: 

But  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  and  has  very  little  to 
support  it.     The  appearance  to  the  five  hundred  seems 
to  point  to  Galilee  rather  than  Jerusalem,  and  was  sig- 
nificant solely  for  its  bearing  on  the  resurrection. 

With  these  scholars  we  are  forced  to  agree.     While  admitting 
that  there  is  a  shade  of  possibility  here,  we  hold  the  evi- 
dence to  be  too  limited.     Such  an  identification  is  conjec- 
tural.    The  elaborate  process  of  von  Dobschfttz  demands  too 
much  credulity.     burkitt's  argument  from  silence  is  of  doubt- 
ful vylue.     Luke  does  not  give  a  full  list  of  the  post-resur- 
rection appearances;  Paul  is  not  writing  a  complete  history 
of  uhe  movement.     This  theory,   then,   seems  to  us  to  be  highly 
Ingenious  but  to  lack  foundation. 

Another  answer  which  occasionally  appears  is  that 


1  Lake,  K.,  bOC,  v.  V,  p.  121. 

2  Scott,  E.  P.,  EOTC,  p.  59. 
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Pentecost  was  a  group  mystical  experience  which  can  be  more 
or  less  explained  on  purely  psychological  grounds .     buch  a 
theory,  in  its  most  extreme  form,  would  rule  out  any  vital 
significance  and  make  the  event  merely  an  outburst  of  hys- 
teria, emotional  release,  or  some  such  mental  or  nervous 
phenomenon.     The  position  taken  by  G.  A.  Barton  almost  reaches 
this  point.     In  his  recent  work  The  Apostolic  Age  and  the  New 
Testament  (1936)  he  answers  our  problem  thus: 

The  significant  event  of  Pentecost  was,   then,  a  group 
mystic  experience,  kindred  to  that  experienced  by  other 
congregations,  including  not  a  few  In  modern  times,  in 
which  some  fall  into  ecstas??-  and  ejaculate  broken  sen- 
tences. J_ 

Further  along  in  his  treatment  he  reiterates  this  position, 
saying: 

What  happened,  then,  at  Pentecost  was  that  the  little 
Christian  company  were  united  in  a  highly  emotional 
mystic  experience.     As  a  consequence  a  number  of  them 
fell  into  ecstasy  and  gave  voice  to  ejaculations  such 
as  were,  in  ancient  times,  regarded  as  utterances  of  the 
Spirit.^ 

Almost  identical  is  the  position  of  Eugene  de  Paye  as 
found  in  his  Etude  sur  Les  Origin^  s  djss  Egli_ss_s  de  L*  age 
Arostolioue: 


A  la  base  des  versions  de  1'  evenement  de  la  PenteccSte 
qui  circulaient  parmi  les  Chretiens  de  l'ige  apostolique 
II  y  a  eu  sans  doute  des  phenonienes  psychiques  cui  nous 
echapperont  toujours.     La  seule  chose  qui  nous  puissons. 
affirmer  avec  qi.elque  certitude,  c'  est  oue  la  Pentec6te 
a  6t6  la  premiere  explosion  de  glossolalio. 


1  barton,  G.  A.,  AA,  pr.  10-11 

2  ibid. ,  pjj.  12-15, 
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II  est  un  point  sur  lequel  s'accordent  nos  deux 
versions.     Elles  attentent  toutes  deux  qui  l'evenement 
de  la  Pentecote  fut  la  consequence  d'une  profonde  com- 
motion des  ames.     II  y  eut  alor-s  une  irresistible  ex- 
plosion a' enthousiasme,  d' allegresse,  d' ardeur  mystique. 

Somewhat  more  devout  but  still  leaning  heavily  toward 
a  psychological  interpretation  of  the  event  is  the  character- 
ization of  Pentecost  offered  by  Charles  E.  Raven  in  Creator 
Spirit  (1927): 


Pentecost  is  therefore  the  supreme  example  of  the 
religious  experience,  of  the  communion  of   the  group- 
mind  with  God.     Ihe  preparation  for  It  had  been  the 
torture  of  the  emotions,   the  intellectual  agony,  the 
moral  upheaval  of  Calvary,  followed  by  the  love  and  joy 
and  peace  of  Easter  and  the  Ascension. 

This  same  position  is  found  in  one  of  the  most 


scholarly  works  on  Acts  in  recent  years,   the  Definitive 

Beginnings  of  Chris  v-iani ty  edited  by  Poakes- Jackson  and  Lake. 

It  is  presented  by  Lake  in  his  essay  on  "The  Gift  of  the  Spirit 

on  the  Lay  of  Pentecost"  (1955): 

The  apostolic  circle  in  Jerusalem  underwent  a  deeply 
moving  psychological  experience.     It  was  of  the  nature 
which  to  that  and  many  later  generations  was  known  as 
inspiration. 

oharp  criticism  of  this  position,  especially  as  thus  set 
forth  by  Lake  has  been  offered  by  R.  Newton  Flew  in  his 
recent  work  Jesus  and  His  Church  (1938).     He  says: 

That   the  Spirit  inspired  the  apostolic  circle  seems  a 


1  de  Faye,  E. ,   EOE,  pp.  55-36. 

2  Raven,  C.  E. ,  CS,  p.  241. 

3  Lake,  K. ,  HOC,  v.  V,  p.  120. 
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strangely  inadequate  verdict  for  scholarship  to  pass 
on  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in  the  history  of 
religion. 1 

That  there  were  definite  psychological  elements  in  the 
experience,  can  not,  of  course  be  successfully  denied.  It 
can,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  here  again  external  feat- 
ures are  being  unduly  stressed  and  that  one  part  of  the  whole 
event  is  being  treated  as  though  it  were  the  entire  incident. 
This  position  means  that  nothing  new  happened  at  Pentecost, 
for  surely  as  pointed  out  in  our  discussion  of  the  origin  of 
conception  of  the  Spirit,  others,  in  pagan  religions  and  in 
Judaism  alike  had  participated  in  group  mystical  experiences 
and  had  been  inspired.     Yet,  one  cannot  read  the  Pentecost 
story  without  getting  the  distinct  impression  that  it  means 
to  convey  the  idea  that  something  new  had  taken  place.  We 
would  say,   then,   that  this  answer  like  the  others  already 
discussed  contains  elements  of  truth,  but  that  it  misses 
the  essential  core  of  the  matter.     It  too  fails  to  realize 
that  this  mystic  and  psychological  experience  was  directly 
connected  with  the  faith-attitude  of  the  participants  and 
that  that  faith- attitude  was  directed  toward  Jesus.  Raven 
seems  to  be  groping  in  the  right  direction,  but  he  has 
stopped  short  of  the  real  fact        that  the  emotional  up- 
heaval and  the  subsequent  calm  were  both  the  results  of  loy- 
alty to  and  faith  In  Jesus.     This  theory   is  of  full  value 


1  Flew,  h.  N. ,  JHC,  p.  14G. 
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only  when  it  ceases  to  interpret  the  things  described  as 
mere  unrelated  hallucinations  and  ecstatic  utterances  and 
interprets  the  mental  and  emotional  processes  of  the  par- 
ticipating disciples  in  terms  of  their  stimuli,  which  to 
all  appearances  were  directly  related  to  the  realization 
of  Jesus  in  spiritual  form. 


CHAPTER  VI 


A  MORE  ADEQUATE  ANSWER:    -THE  KOINOHIA 


Another  answer  which  is  less  frequently  met,  but  which 
seems  to  us  to  "be  more  satisfactory  than  any  of  the  foregoing 
suggestions,  is  that  offered  by  C.  A.  Anderson  Scott,  Pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  at  Yi/estminster  College,  Cambridge. 
Eis  answer  is  that  Pentecost  was  the  Emergence  of  the  Fellow- 
ship (the  Koinonia) ,  This  he  first  set  forth  in  an  essay  en- 
titled "What  Happened  at  Pentecost"  which  was  included  in  the 
volume  called  'The  Spirit  (1919)  of  which  Canon  B.  H.  Streeter 
was  the  editor.  Two  years  later  he  published  an  expansion  of 
the  theory  under  the  title,   'The  Fellowship  of  che  Spirit. 

In  the  original  presentation  he  made  a  critical  sur- 
vey of  che  two  most  prominent  answers  to  the  problem,  "The 
Outpouring  of  che  Spirit"  and  "The  Foundation  of  the  Church," 
both  of  which  he  deemed  inadequate.     So  he  proposed  a 
corrective. 

whereas  for  one  class  of  explanation  this  coming  of  the 
Spirit  remained  the  unexplored  fact  which  the  super- 
natural phenomena  served  to  actest,  for  che  other  it  re- 
mained the  unexplored  starting-point  for  the  development 
of  an  organization.     The  question  still  remains,  What 
was  the  real,  primary,  and  enduring  result  of  the  Spirit's 
coming?     And  the  answer  here  suggested  is  that  the  -prim- 
ary result  which  was  permanent,  and  that  which  filled 
the  interval,  was  what  wa3  recognized  and  described  as 
the  "Fellowship"   (A     gftvgvj*    )  ;   that  the  syrnlol  of 
the  Fellowship  (to  "which  the  highest  importance  was 
attached)  was  "the  Loaf"  (_o_  dVos    )  ;   that  its  religious 
efficacy  was  found  in  "intuition  of  truth"   (  i<a^oj<rLs     )  , 
ana  that  its  demons tra  ion  to  the     orlo,   ahich  -was  found 
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in  the  first  instance  in  "mighty  works,"  was  ultimately 
and  permanently  discovered  in  what  St.  Paul  called  "the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit."! 

The  interval  referred  to  as  thus  "being  adequately  filled  is 

the  gap  that  would  naturally  exist  "between  the  action  of  the 

Spirit  upon  the  spirits  of  the  Apostles  and  any  external 

p 

result  of  man's  reaction  to  the  Spirit's  influence."  Since 
he  feels  that  a.  considerable  length  of  time  was  involved  here 
Scott  holds  that  there  must  have  been  "some  form  of  conscious- 
ness" which  on  the  one  hand  was  quickened  by  the  Spirit  and 
on  the  other  opened  the  way  for  the  organization  of  the  Church. 


This  form  of  consciousness  is  defined  in  a  paragraph  which 


forms  the  summary  of  this  author's  thesis  and  which  contains 

his  most  succinct  statement  of  his  position.     That  paragraph 

reads  as  follows. 

The  immediate  and  essential  result  of  Pentecost  was 
the  creation  of  this  Koinonia:   "a  community  of  sacred 
love  v/hich  frees  humanity  from  all  limitations  of 
natural  egotism."     The  primary  work  of  the  Spirit  had 
been  to  sweep  away  or  to  submerge  diffinities,   to  combine 
men  and  women  of  many  different  types  into  this  Divine 
Fellowship,  which  became  in  turn  the  organ  of  the  same 
Spirit  in  deepening  the  knowledge  of  God  and  in  purify- 
ing and  ennobling  the  character  of  those  who  were  at 
once  partakers  in  the  Fellowship  ant",  contributors  to 


He  holds  that  various  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning  of  the. 


its  life. 


Scott  arrives  at  thi3  conclusion  in  the  following  way. 


1  Scott,   G.   A.   A.,   TS,   p.  152. 

2  ibid.,  p.  131. 

3  ibid. ,  p.  13V. 
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word  Koinonia  have  been  emphasized  to  the  neglect  of  the  one 

which  is  primary  and  essential.     He  says, 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles 
the  v/ord  not  infrequently  bears  an  absolute  significance 
which  corresponds  to  a  specific  element  in  the  primary 
consciousness  of  the  nascent  Church. ^ 

In  support  of  this  statement  he  uses  Acts  2:42,  upon  the 

correct  reading  of  which  the  critical  editions  of  Acts  cast 

considerable  light.     Whereas  both  the  Authorized  and  Revised 

Versions  read:     "They  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apostles' 

doctrine  and  fellowship,"  the  majority  of  modern  commentators 

recognize  that  the  presence  of  the  article  before  the  v/ord 

<£tv aWicC    reouires  that  it  be  treated  as  a  separate  phrase 

and  translate  it:     "They  continued  steadfastly  in  the 

apostles'   doctrine  and  in  the  Fellowship."     Thus  "it  may  be 

taken  to  include  the  inward  fellowship  and  its  outward  mani- 

festation,"     "community  of  spirit  issuing  in  community  of 

life."       This  element  in  the  primitive  Christian  community 

Sect  finds  reflected  a_nd  defined  by  the  "togetherness"  and 

the  "sharing"  of  the  disciples.     The  first  he  holds  to  have 

resulted  in  something  approximating  a  corporate  personality 

a  spiritual  oneness  antedating  any  signs  of  external  unity. 

The  second  he  sees  as  an  expression  of  the  fellowship  with 

the  attitude  of  the  individual  towards  his  possessions  serving 


1  1 bi d . ,  p.  132. 

2  Knowling,  R.  J.,  EGT,  p.  93. 

3  Scott,   C.  A.  A.,   TS,  p.  163. 
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as  a  measure  of  his  participation  in  the  Koinonia.     He  also 

uses  Pauline  material  to  support  his  position  on  this  point: 

"called,  into  the  fellowship  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord;"^" 

2 

"if  any  fellowship  of  the  spirit;"     "the  communion  (fellowship] 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you  all,"       all  of  which  he  inter- 
prets not  as  the  companionship  of  Jesus  or  the  Spirit  with 
the  individual,  hut  as  the  Fellowship  which  has  been  created 
by  the  Spirit.     The  primary  function  of  the  Spirit  he  deems 
to  have  been  the  removal  of  diffinities  and  the  establishment 
of  a  sacred  unity  in  which  there  was  neither  male  nor  female, 
bond  nor  free,  Jew  nor  Gentile.     To  him  then,   the  word 
Koinonia 

would  appear  to  denote  a  fellowship  which  was  not  merely 
a  fellowship  of  believers    inter  se,  nor  yet  a  fellow- 
ship of  the  believers  individually  with  the  Spirit,  but 
a  complex  experience  which  included  both.     It  was  in 
relationship  with  one  another  that  men  continuously 
realized  their  rela-ion  to  Christ  and  to  G-od  through 
Him.   .   .     The  "Fellowship"  was ,  in  fact,   the  sphere  v/i  th- 
in which  this  complex  experience  was  realised,  the 
reciprocal  inter-action  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
divine  and  human.     And  this  Koinonia,  called  into  being 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  prior  to  the  organized  ^cclesia: 
it  was  related  to  it  as  the  life  to  the  organisation. 

It  v/as  the  creation  of  such  a  "Fellowship,"  then,  that 

Scott  holds  to  have  been  "the  immediate  and  essential  result 

of  Pentecost." 


1  I  Cor.  1:9. 

2  Phil.  2:1. 

3  II  Cor.  13:13. 

4  Scott,   C.   A.   A.,   TS,  p.  138. 
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If  then,   this  was  "the  primary  result  which  was  per- 
manent," what,  we  may  ask,  v/as  the  actual  occurence  at 
Pentecost?    What  created  the  Koinonla?    What  removed  the 
diffinities?     Scott's  answer  is  contained  in  the  heading  of 
a  chapter  in  The  Fellowship  of  the  Spirit,   "The  Uprush  of 
Life."     This  he  feels  is  the  nearest  that  we  can  come  to 
discerning  what  really  happened.     Even  then,  he  holds,  we 
must  work  backwards  from  our  own  position  to  arrive  at  such 
a  conclusion. 

The  narrative  of  Pentecost  is  content  to  attest  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit  had  been  received,  without  enlarging 
upon  it  or  analysing  its  results.     That  is  left  to  sub- 
sequent experience  and  refleetion. 

Both  the  psycho-physcial  manifestations  which  occurred  at 

Pentecost  and  the  new  features  which  emerged  in  the  life  of 

the  community,  although  they  are  the  things  which  stand  cut 

in  the  records,  must  be  looked  upon  "as  functions  of  one 

c  ntral  phenomenon.  "       'That  phenomenon,  he  describes  as 

follows : 

What  was  described  as  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  what  we 
may  believe  to  have  been  due  to  something  for  which  we 
have  no  better  description,  v/as  the  up-rush  of  Life. 
But  it  was  life  of  a  new  quality,  life  which  quickened 
deeper  levels  of  personality,  and  related  men  to  one 
another  and  to  God  in  a  bond  which  neither  death  nor  life 
could  break.     It  was  the  Life  which  is  Love,  the  Life 
which  is  eternal. ^ 


1  Scott,   G.   A.   A.,  FOS,  p.  46. 

2  idem. 

5  idem.     (The  italics  are  in  the  original.; 
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Realizing  i;he  need  of  further  definition,  he  goes  back  into 

Judaism  to  trace  the  meaning  which  the  word  "Life"  had  come 

to  have  at  various  stages  of  Hebrew  thought.     Starting  with 

the  idea  of  natural  life,  he  progresses  to  the  idea  of  the 

"life  worth  living,"  i.   e.   the  life  in  the  divine  favor,1 

to  the  conception  of  life  that  is  permanent  or  eternal.  The 

last  he  finds  to  depend  for  its  permanence  upon  the  favour 

and  fellowship  of  God.     Since  these  could  be  realized  in  the 

present  life,   the  eternal  life  did  not  lie  entirely  in  the 

future.     This,  he  feels,  is  the  stage  that  had  been  reached 

by  New  Testament  times. 

What  happened  at  and  after  Pentecost  was  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  proportion  between  experience  and  expecta- 
tion in  regard  to  Life,  issuing  in  a  new  interpretation 
of  its  source  and  significance. ^ 

Although  Scott  finds  author-it    for  the  last  statement 

quoted  in  such  Pauline  phrases  as   "the  Spirit  of  life  in 

Christ  Jesus,"5  "Christ,  who  is  our  life,"4  and  "it  is  no 

5 

longer  I  that  live,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me,"      he  stops 

short  of  finding  the  direct  relationship  between  Jesus 

and  the  Life  which  he  places  in  such  an  essential  position. 


1  ibid. ,  p.  48. 

2  ibid. ,  p.  49. 

3  horn.  8:2. 

4  Col.  5:4. 

5  Gal.  2:2u. 
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He  is  content  to  say  that  "As  experienced  by  those  who  felt 
it,  the  coming  of  the  Spirit  may  "be  described,  as  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  sonship,  and  an  overwhelming  sense  of 
brotherhood."^"    He  fails,  however,   to  say  upon  what  common 
basis  these  feelings  rested. 

That  such  a  common  basis  must  exist  seems  obvious. 
Brotherhood  does  not  arise  haphazardly,  it  is  the  result  of 
common  experiences,  common  ideals,  common  purposes.     In  a 
way  there  was  a  Christian  Fellowship  even  before  Pentecost. 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Paul  Vvernle  in  The  Beginnings  of 
Christian! ty  (1905)  where  he  places  it,  both  in  its  unorgan- 
ized and  in  its  organized  form,  prior  to  Pentecost. 

Even  in  Jesus'   lifetime  there  was  a  Christian  fellowship 
in  the  ideal  sense  of  the  word,   the  number  of  all  those 
who  recognized  Him  as  the  Lord,  as  their  Head,  and  kept 
His  commandments  in  their  daily  life.     But  there  was  no 
coherence,  no  organization.     These  followed  only  after 
Jesus'   death,  under  the  impression  produced  by  the 
appearances  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  apostles,  We 
cannot  fix  any  exact  date,  but  we  may  look  upon  the  return 
of  the  disciples  to  Jerusalem  in  expectation  of  the 
second  advent  of  Jesus  in  the  place  where  he  died  as 
the  decisive  occurence. 

Wernle  has  here  caught  the  point  that  we  made  just  above. 

The  original  fellowship  was  based  on  common  loyalty  to 

Jesus,   the  latter  fellowship  upon  common  expectation  of  his 

return.     In  all  probability,  Scott  would  protest  that  Wernle' s 

statement  could  not  be  offered  in  criticism  of  has  idea  of 


1  Scott,  C.  A. ,  POS,  p.  5. 

2  Vrfernle,  P.,  HOC,  v.   I,  p.  1;7. 
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the  fellowship,  inasmuch  as  this  one  leaves  room  for  the 
dif f ini ties  which  that  one  removes.     It  could  easily  he 
pointed  out,  however,   that  Scott  has  ignored  the  diffinities 
that  existed  in  the  early  Church  as  shown  by  the  Judaistic 
controversy  which  was  discussed  in  a  previous  chapter.  The 
refusal  of  Peter  to  eat  with  GenLile  converts  at  Antioch^" 
certainly  indicates  that  at  that  time  a  fellowship  without 
diffinities  was  more  ideal  than  real.     Should  he  protest  that 
this  incident  belongs  to  the  period  which  he  assigns  to  the 
organized  Church,  it  would  still  hold  true  that  there  is  no 
indication  in  the  records  that  during  the  so-called  "interval" 
there  was  any  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  between  Jews 
and  G-entiles. 

It  would  seem  that  Karris  Franklin  Rail  who  also 
characterizes  Pentecost  as  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
fellowship  has  come  a  little  nearer  the  truth  of  the  event. 
Ee  sees  two  important  factors  which  have  too  often  been  re- 
garded as  distinct  and  separate  as  being  closely  allied  as 
the  bases  for  bhat  fellowship. 

but  Pentecost  was  the  beginning  of  Christianity  as  a 
militant  and  conquering  fellowship.     The  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  living  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  go  together 
as   the  two  great  facts  that  explain  the  being  and  power 
of  the  early  church.     The  first,  named  gave  the  Church  its 
great  hope;   the  second  added  to  the  hope  for  the  future 
an  actual  possession  for  the  present. 2 


1  Gal.  2:llf. 

2  hall,  H.  P.,  WTH,  p.  144 
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This  lack  of  foundation  for  the  Fellowship  as  presented 

by  Scott  has  also  been  criticized  hy  E.  Stanley  Jones.  He 

too  finds  him  stopping  short  of  the  actual  fact  of  Pentecost. 

Ee  sees  the  Fellowship  as  the  result  rather  than  the  essence 

of  Pentecost.     But  Scott  himself  had  described  the  Koinonia 

as  "the  immediate  and  essential  result""'"  and  again  as  "the 

primary  result  which  suras  permanent."      Jones'   criticism  does, 

nevertheless,  serve  to  point  out  the  main  weakness  of  Scott's 

work.     Mistakenly  ascribing  to  Scott  the  sole  authorship 

of  the  volume  of  essays  on  The  Spirit,  to  which  he  actually 

was  but  one  of  seven  contributors,  he  writes  as  follows: 

Scott,  in  his  able  book,   The  Spirit,  answering  the  ques- 
tion,  "what  Happened  at  Pentecost?"  says  that  it  was  "the 
creation  of  the  Fellowship,"  the  Fellowship  where  the 
walls  between  Jew  and  Gentile  were  broken  down.     This  Fellow- 
ship,  "called  into  being  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  prior 
to  the  organized  -^cclesia:     it  was  related  to  it  as  the 
life  to  the  organization."     The  creation  of  "The  Fellow- 
ship" was  indeed  one  of  the  outstanding  things,  if  not 
the  outstanding  thing,   that  emerged  from  Pentecost.  But 
certainly  this  is  not  what  happened  at  Pentecost.  This 
Fellowship  was  the  result  of  something  deeper.  That 
deeper  something  was  that  they  had  found  God. 3 

Jones  goes  on  to  say  that  "There  was  the  merging  of  the 

sense  of  God  and  of  Christ  in  experience."4    He  believes  that 

having  thus  found  a  universalized  God  and  a  universalized 


1 

Scott, 

G. 

A.  A.,   TS,  p.  137. 

2 

ibid. , 

p. 

132. 

3 

Jones , 

E. 

S.,   CHR,  p.  52. 

4 

ibid. , 

P. 

53. 
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Christ  which  merged  with  each  other,   they  used  the  words 

"the  Spirit1'  in  an  attempt  to  "express  the  inexpressible  -- 

the  inexpressible,  but  the  knowable  and  the  realizable.""'" 

In  this  attempt  he  sees  the  beginnings  of  the  doctrine  of  the 

Trinity.     He  says:     "They  could  think  of  neither  Christ  nor 

God  except  in  terms  universal  and  experimental,  hence  the 
2 

Spirit."       Although  we  are  in  full  agreement  with  Jones' 
criticism  of  Scott,  namely,  that  he  has  stopped  short  of 
telling  what  happened  at  Pentecost,  we  must  in  turn  reject 
his  position  on  the  opposite  grounds,   that  is,   that  it  has 
gone  too  far.     Surely  the  primitive  Christian  community  did 
not  arrive  at  a  fully-developed  Trinitarian  conception  of 
deity  or  at  a  full  consciousness  of  the  universality  of 
Jesus  upon  the  day  of  Pentecost.     Those  doctrines  grew,  not 
without  struggle  and  difficulty,  in  the  years   Jaat  followed 
Pentecost.     There  is  need  to  recognize  that  they  did  root 
in  the  Pentecost  experience,  but  there  is  also  need  to  real- 
ize the  fact  that  the  "church"  of  the  next  few  years  after 
Pentecost  did  not  have  a  neatly  worked-out  theology.  Jones 
would  probably  agree  that  Pentecost  did  not  give  the  Christians 
their  theology,  it  gave  them  an  experience        the  theology 
came  loter. 

Again,  it  3eems  to  us  that  Jones,  even  though  he  comes 


1  ibid . ,  p.  55. 

2  ibid.,  p.  54. 
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close  to  the  essential  truth  of  Pentecost,   comes  at  it  from 
the  wrong  angle.     He  says  that  the  deeper  something  of  the 
experience  "was  that  they  found  God."     From  this  he  goes  on 
to  say  that  they  found  Christ  in  this  realization  of  God. 
It  is  our  contention  that  this  is  just  backwards  —  that 
in  the  experience  they  found  Jesus,  and  that  this  spiritual 
Jesus  revealed  God  to  them  just  as  the  earthly  Jesus  had 
done. 

It  would  appear  then,   thai-  Scott  has  made  a  very 
substantial  and  thoughtful  contribution  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Pentecostal  event,  but  that  he  has  failed  to  see 
that  the  Fellowship  which  emerged  from  the  experience  was  a 
Fellowship  rooted  and  grounded  upon  mutual  realization  of 
the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus.     'Ihus  he  has  been  dealing 
not  with  the  actual  experience  but  with  "the  immediate  and 
essential  result  of  it."    Had  he  gone  but  a  step  further, 
he  v/ould  have  arrived  at  the  truth.     How  close  he  comes  to 
it  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  rIhe  Fellowship 
of  the  Spirit. 

Vvhat  we  observe  apart  from  the  central  fact,  is  first 
certain  psycho-physical  manifestations,   and  then  an 
immediate  impulse  to  synthesize  religious  experience  and 
religious  hope  round  the  person  of  the  exalted  Christ, 
leading  to  an  indefinite  heightening  of  its  significance. 

Of  the  psycho-physical  manifestations  some  are  not  re- 
peated;  the  glossolslia  re-appears,  and  s< ems  to  have 
been  a  normal  feature  in  religious  assemblies  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  but  it  also  died  away.     The  impulse  to  re- 
flection on  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  sum  of  religious 
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experience  persisted  and  gathered  power  and  penetrat- 
ion. 1 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  realization  on  his  part  would  have 

led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  experience  was  in  some 

vital  way  connected  with  Jesus.     If  the  external  features 

died  away,  and  if  the  "impulse  to  reflection  on  the  relation 

of  Christ  to  the  sum  of  religious  experience  persisted"  it 

would  seem  logical  to  conclude  that  the  unimportant  features 

of  the  event  passed  away  and  the  essential  element  remained. 

That  essential  element  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  a 

Jesus  element. 

Again,  Scott  comes  very  close  to  the  truth  when  he 

says  that  the  fellowship  was  "not  merely  a  fellowship  of 

believers  inter  se,  nor  yet  a  fellowship  of  the  believers 

individually  with  the  Spirit,  but  a  complex  experience  which 

2 

included  both."      Here  too  he  stops  just  short  of  the  mark. 
If  he  had  written  the  word  "Jesus"  in  place  of  the  words 
"the  Spirit"  in  that  statement,  he  would  have  found  the 
heart  of  Pentecost.     It  was  the  realization  of  the  fellow- 
ship between  Jesus  and  his  disciples  which  led  to  the 
emergence  of  the  Koinonia.     It  should  be  pointed  out  also 
that  when  new  members  are  received  into  the  Fellowship, 
they  are  received  "into  the  name  of  Jesus"    which  would 


1  Scott,   G.   A.  A.,  FOS,  p.  46. 

2  Scott,   C.   A.   A.,   TS,  pp.  157-158. 

3  Acts  2:58. 
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indicate  that  it  was  not  a  "Holy  Spirit  Koinonia"  but  a 
"Jesus  Koinonia."     It  is  just  this  which  Scott  has  failed 
to  point  out,  and  which  we  hope  to  make  clear. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE  RECORD:  ACTS  2 

The  proposal  of  a  new  and,  in  our  opinion,  more 
adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  what  happened  at  Pente- 
cost of  necessity  involves  a  careful  study  of  the  records. 
The  only  account  of  the  event  which  has  been  preserved  for 
us  is  that  which  has  been  incorporated  by  Luke  into  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  to  that 
account  that  we  now  turn. 

We  are  immediately  struck  with  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  circumstances  which  surrounded  the  Pentecost  event  are 
obscure. 

The  writer  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  unlike  a  modern  historian, 
is  not  at  pains  to  fill  in  all  the  details  of  his 
picture.  He  concerns  himself  primarily  with  men.  Notices 
of  time  and  place  are  often  perplexingly  indistinct. ^ 

Thus  we  find  that  the  actual  time  of  the  Pentecost  occurrence 

is  indefinite.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 

the  scholars  are  not  at  all  agreed  upon  the  interpretation 

of  the  time  notation  which  has  been  given  by  the  author. 

The  expression  "when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  being  fulfilled" 
has  been  variously  defined.  Some  scholars  have  maintained 


1  Chase,  F.  H.,  CBA,  p. 30. 

Tha:;er,  J.  H.,  0£L,  p.  597:  "  ira^rrAypoco  to  com- 
plete entirely,  be  fulfilled:  of  ttaie,1 
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that  it  refers  to  "a  short  time  before  the  day  of  Pentecost, 

not  the  day  itself"   (so  Blass  with  Baumgarten,Hitzig, 

Olshausen,  and  Vincent  agreeing).  Others  hold  it  to  mean  that 

the  day  of  Pentecost  "had  begun,  but  was  not  yet  passed"  (so 

Rackham,  with  Gloag, Knowling,  Robertson,  Wendt,  and  B.V/eiss 

in  agreement).  Lightfoot  believes  it  to  signify  the  day  after 

the  feast  of  Pentecost  proper.  In  view  of  Peter's  reference  to  the 

time  of  day  as  an  early  morning  hour,  the  second  of  these 

suggestions  seems  the  most  tenable.  Knowling  expresses  this 

view  very  well.  He  says: 

St. Luke  may  have  been  using  the  expression  of  a  day 
which  had  begun,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  at  the 
previous  sunset,  and  which  thus  in  the  early  morning 
could  not  be  said  to  be  either  fulfilled  or  past,  but 
which  was  in  the  process  of  being  fulfilled. 

The  "day  of  Pentecost"  has  already  been  defined  in 
the  introductory  chapter  as  the  second  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  Jewish  religion  upon  which  the  law  required 
the  attendance  of  all  Israel  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  As 
shovm  there,   the  name  is  a  transliteration  of  the  Greek  word 
for  "fiftieth"  which  had  come  to  be  applied  as  a  proper  name 
to  the  Old  Testament  "Feast  of  ^.eeks"  because  it  fell  upon 


1  Knowling,  R.J.,  EGT,  p.  71. 

2  Xy  ^ufj>t/  tijs    jftvrn  Ko<rrijs  .  Thayer,   J.  H . ,  GEL, 

fiftieth) .   .   .  Jentecost   (prop,   the  fiftieth  day 
after  the  Passover.   .   .)  the  second  of  the  three 
great  Jewish  festivals;  celebrated  at  Jerusalem 
yearly,   the  seventh  woek  after  the  Pacsover,  in 
grateful  recognition  of  the  completed  harvest." 
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the  fiftieth  day  after  the  offering  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first 

fruits  upon  the  second  day  of  the  "Feast  of  unleavened  Bread. 

By  all  indications  it  was  originally  an  agricultural  festival 

marking  the  close  of  the  harvest  season  just  as  the  waving  of 

the  sheaf  had  marked  the  opening  of  it.  There  is  definite 

evidence  from  late  in  the  first  century  that  the  day  was  also 

used  to  observe  the  anniversary  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on 

Mount  Sinai.  Just  when  this  significance  was  added  to  the 

celebration  is  not  clear,  hut  P.  J.  Foakes- Jackson  says: 

there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Pentecost  was  already 
the  festival  commemorating  the  giving  of  the  Law.  If 
Luke  knew  the  rabbinic  tradition,   the  fact  that  the 
Spirit  came  to  the  Church  at  this  season  must  have  been 
impressive  to  him. 

Regardless  of  any  added  meaning  that  such  knowledge  might 
have  given,  it  is  evident  that  Luke,  ani  his  source  at  this 
point,  intended  to  indicate  that  the  incident  described  was 
in  some  way  definitely  associated  with  this,  the  next  great 
festival  after  "The  Feast  of  the  Passover."  This  sets  the 
time  at  approximately  fifty  days  after  the  Resurrection. 

Far  more  vague  than  the  time  is  the  place  of  the  event. 
That  it  took  place  in  Jerusalem  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
context,  but  as  to  where  in  Jerusalem  we  are  left  in  uncer- 
tainty. Luke  simply  say3  that  the  participants  were  "all 


1  Foal- es- Jackson,  P.  J.,  MNTC,  p.  10. 
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together  in  the  same  place"1  and  later  says  that  the  sound 

"filled  all  the  house  where  they  were  sitting."2  Although 

Bartlet  following  the  alternate  Greek  text  maintains  that 

the  Greek  should  be  taken  to  mean  "together  in  company  or 

fellowship"  and  that  emphasis  upon  place  is  thus  superfluous , 2 
most  commentators  are  agreed  that  indications  of  place  are 

correctly  seen  here.  But  as  to  where  the  place  was,  there  is 

strong  disagreement.  One  group  sees  in  the  above  notations 

references  ':to  the  room  in  which  they  were  previously 

assembled  (cf«  1:13;  Lk.  24:49)"  and  maintains  therefore  that 

they  were  probably  gathered  together  in  "the  house  with  'the 

upper  chamber'"  where  Jesus  had  eaten  his  final  meal  with 

his  disciples   (so  Blunt,  Holtzmann,  Lumby,  Tiackham,  Rendall, 

Swete,  Wendt,  and  B.  Weiss).  Others  hold  that  the  references 

can  only  be  to  the  Temple  (so  Chase,  Mauro,  Morgan,  Olshausen, 

Sledd).  i-.ppealing  as  the  former  suggestion  is  because  of  its 

associational  value,  the  supporters  of  the  latter  seem  to  be 

in  possession  of  the  stronger  arguments.  Chase  sets  them 

forth  in  his  study  of  The  Credibility  of  the  Book  of  the  Acts 

1  Act 3  2:1.    fT&M'Les    o^od  erri    tro_  Aiito 

The  less  preferred  Koine  text  has    6  «o9  u  u.<^£ov  in- 
stead of    6M  a  v   ,  i.  e.,  "tbey  were  all  'of  one  accord 
in  the  same  place"  instead  of  "they  were  all  together 
in  the  same  place."     The  reading  o  u.ay    ("together"  — 
so  Thayer)  is  supported  by  the  bes't  MSS.  :  Aleph,  A, 
E,  C,   and  also  by  Vulg.,  Tisch.,  WH,  Weiss. 

£  t.cts  2:2.    £rrA>}  -  cjrT6 y  uXov   xrov    oikoV    ov    h<f<iV  k<4.Q>Zu£\/oi. 


3  Bartlet,   J.  Vernon,  TA,  p.  134. 
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of  the  Apostles,  He  starts  as  do  the  supporters  of  the 
opposite  view,  with  the  argument  of  previous  associations, 
adding  to  it  the  argument  of  post-Pentecost  temple  visita- 
tion. He  points  out  that  "St. Luke  tells  us  that,  both  before 
and  after  Pentecost,  the  Apostles  were   'continually  in 
the  Temple'   (Luke  xxiv.  53,  Acts  ii,  46)."  1  He  believes  that 
Jesus '  prayer  of  consecration  upon  the  eve  of  his  death  may 
have  been  made  there.    After  Pentecost  they  went  to  the 
Temple  at  the  appointed  hours  of  prayer.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Apostles  were  still  pious  Jews,  he  believes  that 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  anywhere  but  in  the  Temple  at 
the  beginning  of  such  a  holy  feast.  From  this  last  assumption 
he  conjectures  that  Luke  assumed  that  his  readers  would  so 
understand  the  circumstances  and  for  that  reason  felt  it  un- 
necessary to  give  any  explicit  statement.  He  also  brings 
forth  the  idea  that  the  word  "house"  3  as  found  in  the  quo- 
tation above  is  the  regular  term  used  in  both  the  Septuagint 
and  Josephus  for  the  various  chambers  of  the  Temple.  By  far 
his  strongest  argument,  however,  is  that  if  the  Temple  is 
regarded  as  the  locality  of  the  event,  "obscurities  in 


1  Chase,  P.  H.  CBA,  p.  30. 

2  John  17. 

3  Thayer,  J.  H.,  GEL,   p.  441  limits  this  word  as 
follows:  qXkos  "strictly,  an  inhabited  houoe.   .   .  ' 
Chase,  P.  H.,  CBA,  p.  32n.  cites  the  following  ex- 
amples to  support  his  usuage:  "oee  e.  g.,  Jer.  xlll. 
(xxxv.)  4,  xliii.   (xxxvi.)  10,   12,  20f;  Jos.  Antio . 
vii.  xiv.  10. 
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the  narrative  are  at  once  removed."  1 

The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Jews  of  the  Dispersion, 
and  the  immediate  gathering  of  "the  multitude"  to  the 
place  where  the  Apostles  were  are  explained.  The  wor- 
shippers waiting  in  the  Temple  courts  flocked  "to  the 
house"        the  chamber  in  the  Temple  --  "where  the 
Apostles  were  sitting."     Again,  if  "the  house"  was  a 
house  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  the  city,  how 
could  so  vast  a  multitude  have  come  together  and  have 
listened  to  Peter's  words?  2 

Accepting  the  theory  that  the  Temple  best  answers  the  needs 
of  the  story,  some  suggest  that  the  actual  place  within  the 
Temple  area  would  most  likely  be  the  Court  of  the  Women. 
Others,  however,  favor  The  Porch  of  Solomon,  which  indeed  is 
mentioned  later  as  a  sort  of  favorite  gathering  place  of  the 
Christians.     These  suggestions,  it  seems  to  us,  must  be  re- 
garded as  conjectures  made  upon  very  slight  evidence.  How- 
ever, setting  aside  the  attempt  to  be  so  specific,  it  does 
seem  most  logical  to  look  upon  the  Temple  as  the  scene  of  the 
Pentecost  event. 

If  it  were  possible  to  determine  exactly  the  number  of 
the  participants  previous  to  the  gathering  of  the  multitude, 
some  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  size  of  a  meeting  place 
that  would  be  needed.  Here  again,  however,  we  find  the  record 
strangely  vague.  Luke  says  "they  were  all  together  in  one 


1  Chase,  P.  H. ,  CBA,  p.  32. 

2  ibid. ,   pp. 32-33. 

3  Acts  3:11;  5:12. 
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place" ,     but  he  gives  no  further  indications  as  to  who  the 
"all"    might  be.  Whereas,  some  few  are  inclined  to  think 
that  only  the  apostles  were  present,  most  commentators  think 
in  terms  of  lerger  numbers.  Earlier  churchmen  such  as 
Chrysotem  and  Jerome  believed  that  the  group  was  made  up  of 
"the  hundred-and- twenty  and  the  apostles."  With  this  view 
Bar tie t,  Lake,  Cadbury,  and  Thomas  are  in  agreement.     It  is 
quite  evident  that  this  figure  is  based  upon  the  notation  in 
the  previous  chapter  to  the  effect  that  when  a  successor  to 
Judas  was  chosen  "there  was  a  multitude  of  persons  gathered 
together,  about  a  hundred  and  twenty."  3  Since  the  choosing 
of  Matthias  seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  corporate  act,  it 
seems  to  follow  that  all  members  of  the  primitive  Christian 
community  should  be  present.  Should  such  a  premise  be  grant- 
ed, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  conjecture  that  the  entire  group, 
that  is  "about  a  hundred  and  twenty"  were  together  at  Pente- 
cost. Other  scholars,  however,  feel  that  this  is  too  limited 
a  number.  To  the  above,  that  is,  the  apostles  and  the  hundred 
and  twenty,  they  add  "and  other  disciples  who  were  present  in 
Jerusalem  at  the  feast."    Among  those  who  hold  this  view  are 
Furneaux,  Gloag,  Knowling,  Holtzmann,  Wendt,  and  Zahn.  The 
last  named  also  thinks  that  the  group  included  the  women  who 

1  Acts  2:1. 

2  rentes  . 

3  Acts  1:15.    cj<r<l  tKKtov  fctKocrt  • 
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had  become  attached  to  the  Christian  group.  Of  these  suggest- 
ions,  the  latter  seems  the  better.  Should  we  accept  the 
theory  of  some  that  the  community  numbered  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty,  it  would  seem  plausible  to  look  upon  that  group 
as  the  Jerusalem  community.  In  view  of  the  strong  desire  of 
pious  Jews  to  spend  the  day  of  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem,  it 
would  seem  strange  if  there  were  not  in  the  city  on  that  day 
some  followers  of  Jesus  whose  homes  were  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts, Galilee  for  instance.  These  would  not  be  regularly 
members  of  the  community,  but  they  would  be  acquainted  with 
the  Apostles  and  would  be  drawn  to  the  company  of  the  be- 
lievers. As  Enowling  points  out,1  such  a  larger  group  would 
better  satisfy  the  wide  range  of  the  prophecy  quoted  by 
Peter  in  verses  16  to  21.  Should  the  speaking  with  tongues 
have  been  limited  to  the  Twelve,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
of  Peter  to  say  that  the  Spirit  of  which  it  was  a  sign  was 
poured  out  "upon  all  flesh."2    Inasmuch  as  we  are  unable, 
therefore,   to  dispel  the  obscurity  surrounding  the  number 
of  participants  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  we  believe 
that  the  circumstances  are  best  understood  by  regarding 
the  group  to  have  been  made  up  of  the  Apostles,  the  Christian 
community  of  Jerusalem  (possibly  a  hundred  and  twenty  in 
number),  and  an  indeterminate  number  of  Christian  pilgrims 


1  Knowling,  R.   J.,  ~riT,   n.  72. 

2  Acts  2:17.  err\ 
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in  the  city  for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

These  difficulties,  however,  are  much  more  easily  dealt 
with  than  the  one  which  arises  from  the  next  few  verses. 
Luke  says: 

And  suddenly  there  came  from  heaven  a  sound  as  of  the 
rushing  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  house 
where  they  were  sitting.  And  there  appeared  unto  them 
tongues,  parting  asunder,  like  as  of  fire;  and  it  sat 
upon  each  one  of  them.  1 

While  some  readers  insist  upon  a  strictly  literal  interpre- 
tation of  these  words,  and  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  see  in 
them  natural  or  supernatural  phenomena  involving  real  wind 
and  fire,  others  "put  aside  the  whole  story  of  Pentecost  as 
plainly  mythical,  modelled  on  Jewish  legends  of  the  giving 
of  the  Law."^  F.H.Chase  seeking  a  naturalistic  explanation 
connects  the  story  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 

Thus  the  two  outward  and  visible  phenomena  in  the  physi- 
cal world  —  the  rush  of  the  wind  and  the  apocalypse  of 
the  sunlight        marked  the  morning  hour  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  as  the  supreme  crisis  of  the  Church's  inspira- 
tion and  the  Church's  enlightenment.  In  the  compressed 
narrative  of  the  Acts  at  this  point  St.  Luke  has 
blended  the  language  of  history  and  the  language  of  the 
allegorical  interpretation  of  history.  ^ 

This  exposition  seems,  however,   to  miss  an  important  item 
of  Luke's  v/ording.  The  keywords  here  are  "as  of".4  Luke 


1  Acts  2:1-3. 

2  Chase,  F.  H.,  CBA,  p.  33. 

3  ibid. ,  p.  35. 
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does  not  say  the  sound  of  wind,  but  "as  of"  wind.  Likewise, 

the  tongues  are  not  of  fire,  but  "as  of"  fire.  Wind  was 

often  used  in  Jewish  Scriptures  as  a  -symbol  of  the  divine 

presence    as  was  fire2  also.  We  are  dealing  here  with  the 

conventional  thought-forms  of  the  Jewish  religion.  We  are 

dealing  also  with  the  language  of  religious  fervor.  That 

language  as  known  in  our  own  day  indicates  the  danger  of 

taking  such  expressions  seriously.  That  there  was  some  hesita 

tion  in  making  them  literal  is  shown  in  the  ?/ords  "as  of." 

Either  Luke  or  his  source  has  been  reluctant  to  put  the 

experience  in  terms  of  definite  outward  appearances.  Hopwood 

in  dealing  with  the  religious  experience  of  the  early 

Christian  group  suggests  that  the  record  should  be  read  as 

though  it  were  telling  not  what  the  participants  saw,  but 

what  they  thought  they  saw. 

These  abnormal  features  belong  to.  the  thought-forms  in 
which  the  experience  of  the  Spirit  was  received.  They 
are  parts  of  the  psychological  mechanisms  involved  where 
minds  are  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  G-od  as 
a  wind-like  energy  invading  human  life,  and  might  well 
experience  such  In  the  form  of  the  sound  of  a  rushing 
wind.  The  vivid  inner  experience  has  results  on  the 
system  of  sensation  such  as  to  produce  vivid  auditory 
phenomena. 3 

There  is  no  hint  of  any  burning  or  heat;  the  phenomena 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  sensory  effect  of 
bright  light  due  to  religious  stress  operating  abnorm- 


1  II  3am.  5:24;  Psalm  104:3;   1  Kings  19:11 

2  Matt.  3:11,  Lk.  3:16. 

3  Hopwood,  P.  It ,  3.,  PEPC,  p.  145. 
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ally  upon  the  senses,1 
Again  we  meet  some  of  the  same  problem  of  obscurity  that 

surrounded  the  elements  of  time,  place,  and  participants. 
Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  there  was  an  actual  religious  ex- 
perience. Of  the  outward  manifestations  accompanying  it 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  use  of  nas  of"  signifies 
"that  the  natural  object  named  does  not  give  an  exact 
description."^  What  we  have  here  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
in  objective  form  an  intense  spiritual  experience.  There 

is  no  need  to  regard  the  terminology  as  merely  metaphorical, 
nor  as  merely  symbolical,"  for  the  "contribution  of  over- 
stimulated  senses"5  is  hardly  to  be  ignored.  "It  takes  but 
little  heightening  of  well-authenticated  psychological 
phenomena  to  account  for  the  impressions,  whether  of  hearing 
or  seeing"^  It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  the  things  heard 
and  seen,  wind  and  fire,  v/ere  phenomena  traditionally 
associated  with  deep  religious  experience.  They  were  there- 
fore the  sort  of  things  which  those  undergoing  such  an  ex- 
perience would  be  likely  to  see  and  hear,  or  think  they  saw 


1  ibid.,  p.  146. 

2  Lake,  K.  and  H0   J.  Cadbury,  BOC,  v.   IV,  p.  17. 

3  Andrews,  H.  T . ,  WNT ,  p.  47. 

4  Rackham,  R.  B.,  A OA,  pp.  19-21. 

5  Hopwood,  P.  F.  S.,  REPC,  p.  146. 

6  Scott,   C.  A.  A.,   TS,   p.  122. 
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and  heard.  Above  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 

wind  and  the  flame  we  are  dealing  only  with  the  forms  in 

which  the  central  fact  of  the  event  was  expressed,  for 

"behind  the  extraordinary  auditory  and  visual  phenomena  was 

a  corresponding  objective  reality." ^ 

To  the  description  of  these  phenomena  are  added  the 

words  "and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit."  2 

This  looks  like  explanation  by  the  process  of  deduction. 

The  conclusion  reached  in  the  minds  of  the  believers 
that  their  experience  was  due  to  the  Spirit  was  reached 
through  the  mental  catagories  of  their  traditional 
Jewish  psychology. 3 

The  abnormal  manifestations  accompanying  their  experience 

were  to  their  minds  evidences  of  the  Spirit's  presence.  They 

reasoned  back  from  the  effects  and  found  what  they  believed 

to  be  the  cause.  They  said  that  they  had  been  filled  with 

the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  first  external  result  of  the  experience  was  the 

exhibition  of  glossolalia        and  they  "began  to  speak  with 

other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  4  This 

phenomenon  has  been  rather  fully  dealt  with  in  a  previous 

1  Hopwood,  P.  G-.  S^REPC,  p.  146. 

2  Acts  2:4. 

3  Hopwood,  P.  G.  S.,  REPC,   p.  150. 

4  Acts  2  : /  .   K<k\    nofatvrd  X<*Aecy    eze^oii^    y\o  jmu • 

The  problem  of  Vhe  "speaking  with*' tongues"  has 
been  fully  discussed  on  pages  63  to  67  of  the 
present  dissertation  with  the  author':-:  position 
being  given  at  the  end  of  that  discussion. 
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chapter.  We  reiterate  here  the  belief  that  to  regard  it  as 

speaking  in  foreign  tongues  is  untenable.  Rather  it  seems 

to  have  been  a  case  of 

inspired  speech  characterized  by  unintelligxbility. 
Uncontrolled  religious  emotion  induced  a  mood  of  ecstati 
excitement  which  found  an  outlet  in  ejaculatory  sounds 
conveying  no  meaning  to  those  who  heard. 1 

In  their  experience  the  participants  had  realized  new  truth 

and  new  power.  So  overwhelming  was  the  realization  and  the 

up-surge  of  emotion  which  accompanied  it,  that  the  ordinary 

channels  of  speech  proved  inadequate  to  express  what  was 

happening  in  and  to  them.  At  such  times  a  person's  speech 

might  well  get  beyond  his  control. 

A  man's  mind  is  full  of  something  which  he  wishes  to 
express  in  words,  and  instinctively  he  makes  the  effort 
of  speech,  but  the  words  that  come  are  nothing  but  a 
series  of  arbitrary  sounds  that  only  resemble  words.  2 

So  it  was  at  Pentecost  when  quickened  spiritual  powers  de- 
manded release  and  expression.  Inhibitions  were  forgotten 
and  the  attempts  of  the  believers  to  express  what  they  were 
experiencing  resulted  in  "an  uncontrollable  outbreak  of 
ecstatic,  inarticulate  speech. 

Such  a  spectacular  demonstration  taking  place  in  the 
Temple  on  a  feast  day  v/ould  naturally  attract  attention. 
The  people  gathering  for  the  early  morning  ceremonies,  both 


1  '{opwood,  P.  G.  S.,  REPC,  p.  143. 

2  Scott,   E.  F. ,  SUIT,  p.  101. 

3  Fopwood,  P.  G.  S.,  REPC,   p.  150. 
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residents  of  Jerusalem  and  pilgrims  from  foreign  countries, 
both  Jews  and  proselytes  who  had  adopted  the  Jewish  religion 
and  customs,  would  be  drawn  to  the  scene  of  the  strange  dis- 
turbance. Ordinary  curiosity  would  take  them  there.  Luke 
says  that  they  were  all  "amazed"  at  what  they  found  and  that 
they  "marvelled"1  at  it.  Vincent  suggests  that  there  is  a 
nice  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  words  used.  The 
first,  he  suggests,  "denotes  the  first  overwhelming  surprise7', 
while  the  second  "denotes  the  continuing  wonder.   .   .  with  a 
suggestion  of  beginning  to  speculate  on  the  matter."2  That 
the  spectators  did  begin  to  seek  to  determine  the  cause  and 
meaning  of  what  they  witnessed  is  attested  by  Luke's  report 
that  they  soon  reached  certain  conclusions  and  expressed 
certain  judgments,  A  sharp  division  of  opinion  is  indicated 
by  his  ac count.  Some  of  the  observers  said  "We  hear  them 
speaking  in  our  tongues  the  mighty  works  of  God."3  "But  others 
mocking  said,  They  are  filled  with  new  wine."4  This  difference 
of  opinion  has  already  been  pointed  out  to  be  of  considerable 
significance.  It  indicates  that  the  hearing  of  speech  in 
language  foreign  to  and  unlearned  by  the  speakers  was  by  no 
means  universal.  This  opens  the  way  for  us  to  suppose  that 


1  Acts  2:7.  €  j>  Car  t^rp .    •    .  k\c    <c6*v/«-<*^\,v  . 

2  Vincent,  M,  R . ,  WS,  p.  450. 

3  Acts  2:11. 

4  Acts  2:13. 
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the  best  explanation  of  the  first-quoted  opinion  lies  in 

"the  excitation  of  thought  through  religious  sympathy."  1 
Vfhat  they  heard  would  not  need  to  have  been  coherent  words 

or  even  intelligible  speech. 

It  would  be  sufficient  if  that  section  of  the  crowd 
realized  that  the  group  whose  voices  they  heard  were 
praising  God  with  amazing  fervour  and  ecstasy.  Being 
themselves  ready  and  alert  to  receive  the  impression, 
they  might  well  interpret  the  thoughts  which  welled  up 
in  their  own  minds  as  if  they  had  been  called  forth 
by  the  language  of  the  speakers. ^ 

That  Luke's  words  go  beyond  this  view  must  be  admitted.  But 

such  a  heightening  of  the  actual  fact  to  the  point  of  saying 

that  foreign-speaking  Jews  and  proselytes  actually  heard 

intelligible,  coherent  discourses  in  their  own  dialects  can 

be  easily  explained.  C.  A.  A.  Scott  suggests  as  a  parallel 

the  story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  who,  having  had  her  true 

character  revealed  to  herself  and  her  whole  spotted  past 

called  to  her  mind  by  a  few  pointed  words  of  Jesus,  returned 

to  her  neighbors  declaring  that  Jesus  had  "told  her  all 

things  that  ever  she  did."3  In  like  manner,  he  says,  Luke 

gives  to  what  was  admittedly  a  very  wonderful  psychical 
experience  just  that  touch  of  added  concreteness  which 
is  to  be  expected  in  an  attempt  to  convey  the  impression 
of  such  an  experience  to  others. ^ 

Such  explanations  of  the  external  features  of  the  event 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  FOS,  p.  37. 

2  ibid. ,   p.  36. 

3  John  4:29. 

4  Scott,   C.  A.  A.,  FOS,   p.  38. 
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as  we  have  suggested  dispel  the  charge  that  the  marvellous 
elements  in  the  story  are  to  be  entirely  eliminated  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  the  result  of  mythical  accretion.  The 
process  referred  to  is  familiar  to  us.  Attempts  to  object- 
ivize  inner  experiences  and  to  give  to  them  adequate  outward 
expression  and  concrete  form  leads  to  the  gradual  addition 
of  miraculous  and  abnormal  features  to  the  central  fact. 

This  theory  as  applied  to  Pentecost  is  involved  in 
Adolf  Harnack's  claim  that  the  account  of  the  event  in  Acts 
2  is  the  less  historical  of  two  reports  which  exist  side  by 
side  in  the  book.  He  points  out  that  if  we  look  for  an  im- 
mediate motivating  cause  of  the  events  described  in  the 
second  chapter,  we  shall  be  hard  put  to  it.  Moreover  he 
maintains  that: 

Everyone  who  carefully  reads  chaps,  ii.-v,  and  attempts 
to  realize  the  connection  and  succession  of  events  re- 
corded in  those  chapters  must  necessarily  recognize 
that  the  whole  second  chapter  and  chap. v.   17-42  are 
elements  which  disturb  and  obstruct  the  flow  of  the 
narrative  —  are,   in  fact,  doublets  which  are  in  more 
than  one  respect  liable  to  exception.  ^ 

Upon  this  basis  he  professes  to  find  in  chapters  2  and  5 

two  recensions  of  the  3ame  story.  The  first  recension  which 

is  composed  of  3:1-5:16  and  which  he  cells  A,  be  regards  as 

far  superior  to  the  second  which  comprises  2,  5:17-42  and 

which  he  designates  as  B.  His  development  of  the  order 

of  events  in  k  is  as  f ollows : 


1  Harnack,  A.,  A OA,  p.  179. 
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1.  Peter's  cure  of  the  Impotent  man  —  the  first 
astounding  miracle. 

2.  St.  Peter's  great  missionary  sermon  in  Solomon's 
Porch  to  those  who  gather  as  a  result  of  the 
miracle . 

3.  The  result  of  the  miracle  and  sermon  (many  converts). 

4.  The  arrest  of  Peter  and  John  because  of  the 
s. t tending  excitement. 

5.  Peter's  hearing  the  next  morning  before  the  council. 
The  command  not  to  preach;  the  answering  protest; 
The  dismissal  of  the  disciples  because  of  fear  of 
the  people. 

6.  The  return  of  the  Apostles  to  the  brethern;  the 
great  thanksgiving  of  the  assembly  ending  with  a 
prayer  for  boldness  to  speak  the  word  of  God. 

7.  Directly  afterward        thus  still  before  mid-day 
the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanied  by  a 
kind  of  earthquake:  the  immediate  result,   they  spoke 
the  word  of  God  with  boldness. ^ 

In  this  order  of  events  which  places  the  imprisonment  and 

release  of  Peter  before  Pentecost,  Harnack  holds  that  there 

is  discernible  the  necessary  motivating  force  and  a  logical 

basis  for  a  more  intelligible  history  of  the  event.  So 

starting  with  the  miracle  which  St.  Peter  performed,  he  traces 

the  course  of  events  and  the-  rise  of  the  emotions  of  the 

Christians  until 

after  the  return  of  the  Apostles  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
first  believers   (the  5000  i.  e.  probably  the  500)  arose 
into  an  ecstasy  which  opened  the  way  to  the  reception  of 
the  Spirit,  i.  e,  what  then  hj  ppened  was     he  actual,  the 
TrLs torical  Pentecos t .  ^ 

Recension  B,  with  its  miraculous  accompaniments  he  regards 
as  the  result  of  mythical  accretion. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  proposing  such  a  theory 


1  ibid.,  pp.  179-180. 

2  ibid.,  p.  184.    (The  italics  are  in  the  original.) 
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for  the  difficulties  involved  are  not  so  great  as  Harnack 
appears  to  make  them.  That  there  are  some  similarities  in 
the  passages  which  he  compares  is  true.  They  seem  so  few 
and  so  weak,  however,  that  even  Harnack  has  not  used  them 
in  his  argument.  He  bases  his  whole  theory  upon  the  presence 
of  an  immediate  motivation  in  one  story  and  the  lack  of  one 
in  another.  It  might  he  pointed  out  that  such  an  omission 
would  be  no  guarantee  that  there  was  no  such  force.  The 
fact  that  the  author  does  not  include  one  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  event  does  not  have  one.  We  do  feel,  though, 
that  this  story  does  have  a  clearly  discernible  motivation 
apart  from  that  suggested  by  Harnack.  The  association  of  the 
disciples  for  prayer  and  mutual  comfort,  the  sense  of  expect- 
ancy that  seems  to  have  been  present,   the  continuing  loyalty 
not  only  to  the  teachings  but  also  to  the  person  of  Jesus  -- 
surely  here  is  sufficient  motivation  for  the  experience. 

Moreover,  C.  A.  A.  Scott  points  out  that  the  total  re- 
cord of  the  early  Church  as  contained  in  Acts  and  the  EpistLes 
would  indicate  that  the  process  was  not  one  of  accretion  but 
one  of  " decretion.,! 

When  the  initial  impulse  has  been  externally  startling 
in  its  character  and  immediate  in  some  of  the  results, 
the  tendency  of  an  approximately  contemporary  account  is 
to  enhance  the  attendant  circumstances,  but  for  sub- 
sequent reflection,  penetrating  through  the  circumstances 
to  the  real  phenomenon,  to  reduce  the  emphasis  on  the 
externally  marvellous  and  concentrate  on  the  essential 
facts. 1 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,  p.  127. 
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Of  the  psycho -physical  manifestations  surrounding  the  event 
some  seem  never  to  have  been  repeated.  The  glossolalia  re- 
appeared, and  seems  to  have  been  a  fe'ature  in  religious 
circumstances  for  a  considerable  time.  That  it  began  to 
fall  into  a  bad  light  fairly  early  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Pa^l  writing  to  the  Corinthians  some  twenty  years  after 
Psntecost  took  definite  steps  to  limit  it.  It  finally  was 
realized  that  the  Spirit's  presence  did  not  depend  upon  this 
or  any  of  the  other  externalities  of  Pentecost.  Meanwhile, 
nthe  impuse  to  reflexion  on  the  relation  of  Christ  to  the 
sum  of  religious  experience  persisted  and  gathered  power 
and  penetration."1  This  process  of  clarification,  which  is 
the  converse  of  the  process  of  mythical  accretion,  thus 
eliminated  the  non-essential  external  features  and  brought 
the  real  fact  of  the  experience  to  its  proper  place.  What 
we  have  in  Acts  2  is,  then,  the  story  as  reproduced  by  Luke 
as  he  got  it  from  someone  who  was  a  member  of  the  company 
or  who  was  present  at  the  subsequent  scene. 

As  to  the  narrative  as  it  stands,   it  was  only  natural, 
in  view  of  the  character  of  the  phenomena,   that  tradition 
should  have  seized  upon  and  enhanced  the  externally  marvellous 
features  to  the  obscuring  of  the  really  significant.  Yet  the 
record  as  given  us  by  Luke  points  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  "decretion"   started  at  an  early  time.   It  would  seem  to 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  FOS,  p.  46. 
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have  been  initiated  in  Peter's  speech. 

We  have  before  us  two  accounts  of  the  scene,   that  stated 
by  Peter  at  the  moment  in  his  speech,  and  that  of  Luke 
derived-  from  the  general  belief  prevalent  in  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  nearly  thirty  years  after  the  event.  They 
differ  notably.  Peter  brushes  aside  the  external  features 
as  unimportant,  fastens  on  the  inner  meaning,  and  dwells 
on  this  alone.  Yet  he  shows  unmistakably  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  strange  external  features  which  Luke  in  his 
narrative  dwells  upon.  The  spectators  saw  these  alone; 
they  could  not  look  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soul: 
they  derided  the  strange  appearance  of  the  scene.  Peter 
acknowledges  these  features  in  a  word  and  passes  from 
them:  "These  people  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose,  but 
this  is  what  Joel  has  foreseen  and  described. 

Following  Peter's  example  we  must  carefully  distinguish  be- 
tween the  wonder -e lements ,  the  strange  and  symbolic  accomp- 
animents and  the  deep  spiritual  experience  of  the  company. 

The  words  in  which  Peter  addressed  the  assembly  are  the 
best  account  of  the  marvellous  experience.  Such  words, 
if  remembered  at  all,  would  be  better  remembered  than 
the  accompanying  circumstances  (which  are  liable  to  be 
modified  by  popular  belief);  and  they  have  a  simplicity, 
directness,  and  impress iveness  that  compels  and  ensures 
remembrance.  The  quotation  from  Joel  could  not  be  for- 
gotten; it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  incident,  and  gave 
the  tone  which  ruled  in  the  development  of  the  young 
Church.  The  speech  made  history  and  was  remembered  in 
history,  not  indeed  verbatim,  but  in  outline  and  in 
spirit.  s 

The  preceding  sentence  calls  to  our  attention  the  fact 
that  there  ore  certain  points  relating  to  the  speeches  in- 
corporated in  Acts  which  demand  our  attention.  There  are  two 
extreme  positions  as  to  their  authenticity.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  assumed  that  we  are  given  the  actual  words  of  the 


1  Ramsay,  W.  I.: . ,  PAC,  p.  15. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  11-12. 
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Apostles,  the  repository  of  Christian  truth,  with  no  more 
serious  modification  than  possibly  abbreviation.  On  the 
other  hand  while  it  is  admitted  that  'at  least  some  parts  of 
the  book  are  historical,  the  speeches  are  called  the  products 
of  the  author's  imagination  —  the  work  of  a  writer  who  has 
given  himself  away  by  making  all  his  characters  talk  alike. 
F.  H.  Chase  has  suggested  that  the  truth  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  positions.  His  theory  is  that  Luke  and  his 
sources  have  been  essentially  faithful  to  the  original  ideas, 
but  that  there  have  been 

two  influences  which  cannot  but  have  modified  the  report 
of  these  Apostolic  words  both  in  form  and  substance  -- 
the  work  of  the  editor  and  the  process  of  transmission 
to  the  editor.  1 

A.  W.  F.  Blunt  holds  to  a  similar  position  and  states  it  in 
the  following  acceptable  manner  in  his  volume  on  Acts  in  The 


Clarendon  aible . 

The  earlier  speeches  are  more  likely  to  be  free  compositions 
of  the  author  (or  of  his  source),  expressing  his  view  of 
what  must  have  been  said  on  the  various  occasions.  But 
they  certainly  seem  to  be  either  based  on  genuine  informa- 
tion or  to  reflect  a  genuinely  primitive  tradition  of  the 
Christian  preaching  of  those  times.  There  is  enough 
differentiation  between  them,  according  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  various  speakers   (thus  the  speech  of  Stephen 
is  obviously  different  in  tone  from  those  of  Peter)  and 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  occasion  and  locality,  to 
suggest  that  they  are  at  least  based  on  reminiscence. 
They  can  be  accepted  as  embodying  the  standard  Christian 
expression,  as  for  long  current  in  Palestinian  Christian- 
ity, of  the  earliest  Christian  doctrine,  and.  the  standard 
method  of  supporting  it  from  Old  Testament  history.  In 
such  a  sense  they  are  historical.   If  this  is  not  exactly 


1  Chase,  F.  H.,  CBA,  p.  108 
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what  was  said,  it  is  the  kind  of  a  thing  that  was  said, 
and  the  kind  of  a  way  in  which  it  was  put.^ 

The  absence  from  Peter's  Pentecost  speech  of  any  of  the  great 
and  characteristic  elements  of  the  Pauline,  Lucan,  and  Johann- 
ine  conceptions  of  Christ2  is  in  favor  of  such  a  view.  It 
seems  evident,  therefore,   that  although  we  cannot  claim  to 
possess  the  ipsissima  .verba  of  what  was  said,  we  do  have  a 
faithful  reproduction  of  the  thought,  outline,  and  spirit 
of  the  speech. 

Turning  to  the  speech  itself,  we  are  immediately  struck 

by  its  point  of  emphasis.  That  it  is  a  Jesus-centered  address 

is  so  obvious  that  P.  H.  Chase  has  proposed  as  a  title  for 

it  the  following:  "Jesus  the  Nazarene,   the  enthroned  Messiah." 

That  such  a  title  is  justified  can  readily  be  seen  by  an 

analysis  of  the  sermon. 

In  this  sermon  Peter  does  three  very  definite  things: 
First,  he  charges  the  "men  of  Israel"  who  were  before 
him,  with  being  a  party  to  the  crime  of  having  crucified 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.   .   .  Second,  he  witnesses  to  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  from  the  dead, 
and  seeks  to  prove  that  this  fact  is  in  fulfillment  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Jews.   .  .  Third,  in  answer  to  the 
cry  of  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  their  sin  of  being 
a  party  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  who  were  convinced 
that  God  had  m^de  Him  both  Lord  and  Christ,  Peter  gave 
specific  instructions  as  to  what  they  should  do.  4 


1  Blunt,  A.  W.  P.,  TC3,  p.  139. 

2  Fowler,  H.  T.,  HLNT,  p.  54. 

3  Chase,  F.  H.,  CBA,  p.  122. 

4  Bruner,  B.  H . ,  PRP,  pp.  76-77. 
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By  way  of  introduction,  Peter  deals  with  the  eschato- 
logical  significance  of  the  glossolalia.  Addressing  the 
gathering  with  words  of  respect        "Men,  Jews"   ("Ye  men  of 
Judaea" --  he  answers  those  who  had  scoffed  at  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  results  of  alcoholic  intoxication.  Jeter's 
defense  against  this  charge  is  a  common-sense  one.  The  evid- 
ence which  he  offers  is  what  he  assumes  to  be  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  --  "these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose; 
seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day."2 

If  the  words  refer  to  the  hour  of  early  prayer,  9  A,  M. , 
the  Jews  previously  did  not  partake  of  Pood,  and  on  festal 
days  they  abstained  from  food  and  drink  until  the  sixth 
hour  (twelve  o'clock).   (If  the  hour  is  not  that  of 
prayer).   .   .  the  expression  may  mean  that  St.  Peter  appeals 
to  the  early  period  of  the  day  as  proof  that  the  charge 
of  drunkenness  was  contrary  to  all  reasonable 
probability.3 

Having  thus  met  the  charge,  he  turns  to  a  positive  approach 
and  tells  his  hearers  that  they  are  witnessing  the  fulfill- 
ment of  a  significant  prophecy  of  Joel   (2:28-32a).  That 
passage  contains  a  promise  of  the  universal  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  and  of  universal  sharing  in  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Peter  interprets  the  glossolalia,  which  for  this 
reason  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  a  considerable  number,  as 


1  Acts  2:14. 

2  Acts  2 1  15.  copcx   f^/t'r^    rip     jLjij^g  * 

5  Knovvllng,  R.   J.,  EGT,  p.  78.    (The  second  parentheses 
is  not  in  the  original,  but  is  substituted  for  a 
lengthier  statement.) 
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the  beginning  of  the  universalizing  of  prophecy.  He  also 
looks  upon  it  as  a  sign  of  the  end  of  the  age  and  the  approach 
of  the  Messianic  era.  This  is  shown  by  his  emendation  of 
Joel's  statement  that  such  signs  would  be  given  !:  af  terward" 
to  say  that  they  would  occur  "  in  the  last  days."  *  This  change 
leads  P.  G.  S.  Hopwood  to  say  that  in  the  primitive  Church 
"the  immediate  conclusion  drav/n  from  the  Pentecost  experience 
of  the  Spirit  was  that  Jesus  would  make  his  advent  almost  at 
once."  ^  This  seems  to  be  a  valid  conclusion  in  view  of  which 
we  can  safely  say  that  Peter's  sermon  was  centered  upon  Jesus 
from  the  very  beginning. 

'  Having  made  this  explanation  of  the  external  features 
of  the  incident,  Peter  launches  immediately  and  boldly  into 
an  explanation  of  the  real  significance  of  what  was  seen, 
heard,  and  experienced.     Again  starting  with  an  address 
designed  to  v/in  rather  than  to  repulse  his  listeners  --"Men, 
Israelites"   ("Men  of  Israel")  5        Peter  starts  the  main  part 
of  his  speech  with  the  key-word  "Jesus."  In  using  the  term 


1  Acts  2:17.  In  place  of  u.etk  x<ivr<k   (IXX)  Peter  uses 
%sj     ru?.s  'ecr^rdi^s    UtrWq    which  J.  H.  Thayer, 
GEL,  p.  253,   includes-  among  the  phrases  used  "of 
the  time  nearest  the  return  of  Christ  from  heaven 
and  the  consummation  of  the  divine  kingdom"  after 
pointing  out  that  in  general  usage  the  phrase 

the  last  day  (of  all  days),  denotes  that  with 
which  The  present  age  which  precedes  the  times 
of  the  Messiah  -or  the  glorious  return  of  Christ 
from  heaven  will  be  closed.  . 

2  Hopwood,  P.  G.  2.,  REPC,  p.  155. 

3  Acts  2:22. 
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"Jesus  the  Nazarene"   ("Jesus  of  Nazareth"),  he  is  using  "the 
name  by  which  the  Lord  was  known  to  the  Jews,  and  St.  Peter 
speaks  to  his  hearers  as  those  who  themselves  knew  him."  ^ 
Peter  thereupon  starts  with  the  facts  of  Jesus'  life  and  pro- 
ceeds to  the  demonstration  of  his  new  and  exalted  position, 
3.  H.  Bruner  in  liis  work  Pentecost:  A  Renewal  of  Power  (1928), 
_ias  pointed  out  an  interesting  and  thought-provoking  progress- 
ion in  this  brief  treatment  of  Jesus. 

The  human  Jesus,   the  crucified  Jesus,  the  irresistible, 
death-conquering  Christ,  the  risen,  exalted  Chris t, Christ 
the  Lord  --  this  was  the  Christology  of  the  most  primitive 
Christian  message. w 

Following  the  development  here  suggested,  we  find  that  Peter 

first  appeals  to  the  common  knowledge  of  the  life  and  acts  of 

Jesus.  He  speaks  of  him  as  "a  man  approved  (demonstrated)  of 

God  unto  you  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God 

did  by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,   even  as  ye  yourselves  know."  3 

Passing  on  to  the  crucifixion  he  says  that  it  was  all  part  of 

the  plan  of  God       by  his  "determinate  counsel  and  fore-knowledge"  < 

yet  he  charges  the  Jews  with  the  slaying  of  Jesus,  the 

act  having  been  accomplished  by  them  through  the  hands 

of  those  outside  the  Hebrew  Law,   i.  e.  the  Romans.  Knowling 

sees  in  this  description  of  the  Jev/ish  people  as  the  actual 


1  Rackham,  R.  B. ,  A OA,  p.  28.    (The  italics  are  in  the 
original . ) 

2  limner,  B.  H.,  PRP,  op.  88-09. 

3  Acts  2:22. 

4  Acts  2:23. 
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murderers  of  Jesus  indication  that  "the  Apostle  sees  vividly 
before  his  eyes  essentially  the  same  crowd  at  the  Feast  as 
had  demanded  the  Cross  of  Jesus  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Pilate. ,,!L 

Quickly  Peter  passes  to  what  is  apparently  "the  first 

public  proclamation  to  others  than  believers  of  the  fact  of 

the  Resurrection  of  Jesus."  2  This  is  not  without  significance. 

At  a  time  when  it  was  still  possible  to  test  the  state- 
ment, to  examine  witnesses,   to  expose  fraud,   the  Anostle 
openly  proclaimed  the  Resurrection  as  a  fact  .  , 

Peter  feeling  the  need  of  some  confirmation  of  the  fact 
appeals  to  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  He  offers  as  proof  of  his 
statement  a  part  of  Psalm  16   (8-11)  and  then  shows  by  appeal- 
ing both  to  the  presence  of  the  tomb  of  David  and  to  Psalms 
132:11  and  110:1,   that  his  scriptural  reference  could  not 
apply  to  David  himself.  Having  thus  explained  the  resurrec- 
tion, Peter  uses  it  as  the  basis  for  connecting  Jesus  with 
the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  "while  in  turn  this  gift  proves  that 
Jesus  is  indeed  himself  the  longed-for  'promise  of  Israel' 
--  the  Messiah  and  Lord."  *  Thus  the  speaker  traced  his  own 
realization  of  Je3us  and  offered  it  to  others.  Of  this  pass- 
age B.  H.  Bruner  says : 


1  Knowling,  R.   J.,  EGT,   p.  83. 

2  Robertson,  A.  T.,  '"'PITT,  p.  29. 

3  Furneaux,  W.  M. ,  A OA,  p.  21. 

4  Rackham,  R.  B.  A OA,  p.  25. 
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I  do  not  know  where  we  could  turn  for  a  more  sane  and 
well-balanced  statement  of  the  person  of  Jesus  and  the 
Chris tology  of  the  early  Church  than  to  Peter's  Pente- 
cost sermon.  Without,  attempting  to  explain  all  the 
mysteries  involved,  he  simply  stated  the  facts  as  they 
had  burned  into  his  own  soul. 

Peter's  final  proof,  however,  was  not  his  own  experience,  it 
was  the  experience  of  his  hearers.  To  the  witness  which  he 
and  the  other  disciples  could  offer,  he  added  that  which  the 
members  of  the  crowd  saw  and  heard'0        the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses  "was  the  crowning  demonstration  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. In  the  closing  sentence  of  the  speech,  Peter  says 
" C-od  hath  made  him  both  Lord  and  Christ,   this  Jesus  whom  ye 
crucified, thus  setting  in  sharp  contrast  what  God  had  done 
to  Jesus  and  what  man  had  done  to  him.  This  amounted  to 
saying  that  God's  action  was  a  complete  reversal  of  the 
decision  of  men  concerning  the  worth  and  position  of  Jesus. 

The  stirring  effect  of  the  last  words  is  seen  in  the 
response  of  at  least  Rome  of  the  hearers.  Peter's  words 
had  not  been  in  vain,  for  some  began  to  inquire  as  to  the 
proper  procedure  for  righting  the  wrong  in  which  they  had 
participated.  They  realized  that  "if  Peter  was  right,  the 
nation  had  been  guilty  of  a  collective  sin,  from  which  they 


1  Bruner,  E.  H.,  PRP,   pp.  90-91. 

2  Acts  2:33. 

3  Furneaux,  V/.  M. ,  AOA,  p.  39. 

4  Acts  2:36. 
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must  dissociate  themselves . "  1  Peter  took  advantage  of  this 
realization  and  exhorted  them,  saying  "Save  yourselves  from 
this  crooked  generation."  ^  In  order' to  do  this,  it  was  necess- 
ary, according  to  Peter,   that  they  repent"^  and  "be  baptized  ... 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ."4  The  first  of  these  steps  involved 
not  only  regret  for  the  past  but  a  whole  change  of  heart 
and  life. 

Here  Peter's  hearers  are  required  to  change  their  views 
concerning  Jesus.  Prom  regarding  Him  as  an  imposter, 
a  false  Christ,  they  are  now  to  believe  on  Him  as  the 
true  Messiah,  and  to  submit  themselves  to  Him  as  their 
Lord  and  King.5 

This  submission  was  to  be  symbolized  by  the  act  of  being 

baptized,  the  act  taking  place  in  the  name  which  designates 

Jesus  as  the  Messiah  6  and  thus  acknowledges  his  sovereignty. 

Peter  assured  his  hearers  that  such  steps  would  result  not 


1  Blunt,  A.  W.  F.,  TCB,  p.   140  (Cf.  Bartlet,   J.  V., 
TA,  p.  149). 

2  Acts  2:40. 

3  Acts  2:38.   /1c-c<w« jo-dix*    .  Thayer,   J.  H. ,  GEL, 
p.  405:  "to  change'  one ' s  mind  for  the  better, 
heartily  to  amend  with  abhorrence  for  one's 
past  sins." 

4  Acts   2:38.     pdrrrcarQiyTuJ    ...    4ttc     ty  qv/qaxcl-cc 
'^hraj   /Ota-coQ^.  The  reading  errc    appears  in 

Ale oh,  A,  E,  P,   (so  Tlsch.  and  Weiss);  it  is 
replaced  by        in  B,  C,  D  (so  WH  and  RV ) . 
Knowllng,  R."  J.,  EGT,  p.  91:  "the  ground  of 
the  admission  to  baptism  was  the  recognition 
of  Jesus  as  the  Christ.     The  reading  enl 
brings  this  out  more  clearly  then  feg  . 


5  Glotig,  P.  J.,  AOA,  v.   I,  p.  109  (Cf.Sledd, 
A.,  HW,  p.  53). 

6  Acts  2:38. 
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only  in  the  remission  of  their  sins,1-  but  also  in  their 

o 

participation  in  the  gift  of  the  Spirit. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter,  verses  41  to  47,  is  given  over 
to  a  description  of  the  results  of  the  experience  and  the 
sermon.  The  first  result  seems  to  have  been  mass  conversion. 
The  record  says  "They  then  that  received  his  word  were  bap- 
tized: and  there  were  added  in  that  day  about  three  thousand 
souls. "^  The  largeness  of  the  number  has  led  some  to  question 
the  record's  accuracy  at  this  point.  The  concensus  among 
the  commentators  is,  however,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  figure  is  an  exaggerated  one  and  no  reason  for  holding 
it  to  be  untrue.  The  difficulty  lies,  of  course,  with  the 
conversion  and  baptism  of  so  large  a  group  in  a  single  day. 
Various  ways  of  eliminating  this  stumbling-block  have  been 
suggested.  H.  B.  Rackham  4  and  W#  M.  Furneaux^  see  the  solution 
in  another  translation  of  the  words  which  we  have  rendered 
"in  that  day."  Rackham' s  statement,  with  which  Furneaux  is 
in  agreement,  says: 

That  day  according  to  regular  Biblical  usage  may  stand 


1  idem. 

2  idem. 

3  Acts  2:41. 

4  Rackham,  R.  B.,  AOA,  p.  32.  Cf.  Thayer,   J.  H., 
GEL,  p.  279:  "By  Hebraistic  usage  it  is  used 
of  time  in  ;/enerol  ..." 

5  Furneaux,  V/.  M.,  AOA,  p.  41. 
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for  "that  period,"  i.  e.  the  first  epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  church,  when  it  was  altogether  prosperous  and 
the  members  rose  from  120  to  3000  —  that  is,  in 
Jerusalem  alone,  not  counting  any  pilgrims  who  may 
have  returned  home  and  carried  the  seeds  of  the 
gospel  with  them.  1 

Others,  however,  see  no  need  for  this  emendation  and  hold 

that  "while  such  large  numbers  embraced  on  that  very  day 

the  conviction   'Jesus  is  the  Christ'  they  need  not  have  been 

actually  baptized  then  and  there."2  To  those  who  would  still 

protest  that  the  number  is  overly  large,  a  sensible  answer 

is  given  by  R.  J.  Knowling. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  the  influence  and  recollection  of 
Jesus  had  vanished  in  a  few  short  weeks  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind,  and  where  the  proclamation  of  Him  as 
the  Christ  followed  upon  the  wonderful  gift  of  tongues, 
in  which  many  of  the  people  would  see  the  inspiration  of 
Cod  and'  a  confirmation  given  by  Him  to  the  claims  made 
by  the  disciples,  hearts  and  consciences  might  well  be 
stirred  and  quickened        and  the  movement  once  besun  was 
sure  to  spread.0 

W.  M.  Furneaux  is  in  exact  agreement  with  this  suggestion, 

adding  to  it  the  idea  that 

many  of  these  new  converts  may  have  been,  in  a  sense,  be- 
lievers already,  but  have  been  restrained  by  timidity  . 
or  irresolution  from  an  open  profession  of  their  faith. 

The   jornmunity  thus  formed  continued  so  Luke  says  "in 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and  in  fellowship,  in  the 
breaking  of  bread  and  the  prayers."5    It  was  natural  that  the 


1  Rackham,  R.  B.,  A OA,  p.  32. 

2  Bartlet,   J.  V.,  TA,  p.  151. 

3  Knowling,  R.  J.,  EOT,  p.  03. 

4  Furneaux,  W.  M. ,  A0A,  p.  41. 

5  Acts  2:42. 


teachers  of  a  group  thus  built  upon  the  acceptance  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  should  have  been  those  who  were  most  familiar 
with  his  life  and  teachings.  The  Apostles  having  been  his 
disciples  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  and  witnesses 
of  his  resurrection  were  best  qualified  for  this  work.  Since 
there  was  as  yet  no  written  gospel,  full  and  authoritative 
information  concerning  Jesus  and  his  work  for  the  purpose  of 
making  new  converts  to  him  and  strengthening  those  who  were 
already  members  of  the  convert  group  rested  solely  with  the 
Apostles.  Such  information,  coupled  with  the  new  understand- 
ing of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  which  they  had  received 
as  a  result  of  his  Messiahship,  would  make  up  "the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles."  The  "fellowship"  we  have  already  discussed 
at  length  in  a  previous  chapter,  accepting  the  idea  that  it 
was  both  an  inner  spiritual  relationship  involving  both 
human  and  divine  participants  and  its  outward  manifestation. 
The  "breaking  of  bread"  has  been  variously  defined  as  "the 

Agape" ,  "the  Eucharist",  and  "the  symbol  of  the  Fellowship." 
Since  the  period  which  we  are  discussing  is  that  immediately 

following  Pentecost,  it  would  seem  too  early  for  either  of 

the  first  two,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  as  Rackham  suggest 

Therefore  Scott's  suggestion  that  "the  breaking  of  the  bread" 

was  an  act  symbolizing  the  composition  and  benefits  of  the 


1  Scott,  C.  A.  A.,  TS,   pp.  138-141. 

2  Rackham,  R.  S.,  AOA,  p.  39. 
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Fellowship        as  the  loaf  was  composed  of  many  grains  of  wheat, 
so  the  Fellowship  was  composed  of  many  individuals;  as  the 
members  took  from  the  broken  loaf  that  which  gave  strength  to 
their  bodies,  so  they  also  drew  from  the  Fellowship  that 
which  gave  them  spiritual  nourishment        seems  best  to  satis- 
fy  the  situation.  The  "prayers"  were  undoubtedly  the  tradition- 
al synagogue  prayers  of  the  Jews  to  which  Christian  prayers 
had  been  added. 

The  final  five  verses  of  the  chapter  give  us  a  picture 
of  the  post-Pentecost  community.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
presence  within  it  of  power,-  brotherliness,^  piety,0  unanimity, 
and  character  worthy  of  social  approval.      To  this  community, 
Luke  says  that  "the  Lord  added  day  by  day  those  that  were 
saved."6 

The  impressive  thing  about  Acts  2  is  that  the  part  of 
the  chapter  from  which  we  draw  the  best  information  concern- 
ing Pentecost  is  Peter's  sermon,  which  by  all  evidence  is  a 
Jesus-motivated  and  Jesus-centered  address.     This,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  first  result  of  the  experience  of 
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Pentecost  and  Peter's  explanation  of  it  was  the  change  in 
the  attitude  of  some  thousands  of  people  toward  Jesus,  and 
the  conversion  of  them  to  the  Jesus  movement,  leads  us  to 
"believe  thst  the  correct  answer  to  the  problem  of  what 
happened  at  Pentecost  lies  in  the  relationship  of  Jesus  to 
the  Pentecost  event.  To  the  determination  of  that  connection 
we  shall  proceed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


PENTECOST  --  A  JESUS-  EVENT 


The  Pentecost  event  is  directly  related  to  Jesus. 
This  becomes  apparent  to  us  when  we  look  at  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  event  occured,   the  participants  in  it,  the 
interpretation  of  it  by  Peter,  and  the  results  that  emerged 
from  it.  "Pentecost  came  because  Jesus  had  gone."     But  just 
how  those  two  actions  were  related  to  each  other  remains  to 
be  shown. 

In  the  first  place,   the  Pentecost  event  took  place 

within  the  limits  of  the  Jesus  movement. 

We  cannot  understand  Pentecost  unless  we  understand  some 
of  the  things  which  preceded  it.  The  opening  chapters  of 
Acts  give  us  a  portrait  of  a  group  of  men  who  had  been 
followers  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     At  his  death  they  had 
left  Him.  Then  something  happened  that  brought  them  to- 
gether in  Jerusalem.  That  something  was  the  resurrection 
of  their  leader  from  the  dead.     These  men  who  had  seen 
their  last  ray  of  hope  go  with  the  death  of  Jesus  and 
who  had  run  away  for  fear  of  the  authorities,  had  become 
convinced  that  the  same  Jesus  whom  they  had  followed  in 
the  flesh  had  actually  come  forth  from  the  tomb.  ^ 

Thus  the  movement  which  had  started  when  Jesus  first  began 
to  invite  men  to  follow  him,  which  had  grown  as  increasing 
numbers  of  disciples  were  made,  which  had  taken  on  a 
definite  form  when  tv/elve  of  those  followers  were  selected 
for  special  training  that  would  equip  them  to  carry  on  the 


1  Versteeg,  J.M.,   PP,  pp.  41-42 

2  Bruner,  B.H.,  PEP,   p.  15. 
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work  which  Jesus  was  doing,  which  had  been  temporarily 
interrupted  by  the  death  of  its  originator,   sprang  into  life 
again  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  became  convinced  that  he 
was  alive  once  more. 

The  revived  movement  was  based  upon  three  great  facts, 
all  of  them  concerning  Jesus.  Jesus  had  lived;  Jesus  had 
been  crucified  by  his  enemies;  Jesus  had  been  raised  from 
the  dead.  Of  these  three  things  those  who  belonged  to  the 
movement  were  absolutely  certain.  They  had  lived  with  him 
for  three  years;  they  had  seen  him  arrested;  some  of  them 
probably  saw  him  die;  they  knew  where  he  had  been  buried; 
they  had  seen  him  after  his  resurrection.  These  three  facts 
stand  out  as  the  background  of  the  Pentecost  experience  and 
it  was  around  these  same  three  facts  that  the  Jesus  movement 
grew. 

The  members  of  this  movement  were  united  in  the  most 
intimate  fellowship.  This  union  was  based  first  of  all  on 
the  remembrance  of  Jesus.  He  had  been  their  Master.  To- 
gether they  had  followed  him.  Together  they  had  listened 
to  his  teaching.  Together  they  had  chosen  his  way  of  life. 
Naturally  their  common  memories  of  his  actions  and  his  words 
formed  a  bond  between  them.  Their  common  experiences  of 
him,  both  before  his  death  and  in  his  post-resurrection 
appearances  gave  them  a  common  meeting  ground  and  a  common 
loyalty.  Put  shared  memories  of  shared  experiences  were  not 
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the  only  foundations  of  this  movement. 

There  was  a  yet  deeper  relation  felt,   though  not  jet 
analyzed  or  experienced.  It  was  -involved  in  the  fact 
that  their  Master  had  died  and  was  alive  from  the  dead, 
and  that  "by  His  Resurrection  a  certain  overwhelming 
claim  which  he  had  tacitly  imposed  upon  them,  had  re- 
ceived tremendous  confirmation,  a  certain  hope  which  He 
had  kindled  in  their  hearts  was  burning  anew  with  an  un- 
quenchable flame.  What  they  felt  as  the  basis  of  His 
claim  was  that  somehow  He  conditioned  their  relation  to 
God  and  to  their  true  well-being,   alike  in  this  life  and 
in  "the  Age  to  come."  What  they  hoped  was  that  this 
coming  Age  would  shortly  arrive  with  the  return  of  "this 
same  Jesus."-^- 

These  followers  of  Jesus  were  not  yet  organized  into  a 
definite,  self-conscious  society.  The  one  bond  by  which  they 
were  united  was  their  common  relationship  to  Jesus. 

These  men  and  women  who  gathered  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  Resurrection  gave  themselves  over  to  prayer, ^fellowships 
and  undoubtedly  to  a  "common  meditation  wherein  they  recollect- 
ed much  of  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done,  and  thereby  gave 
the  start  to  the  G-ospel  tradition  that  merged  into  our 
Gospels. Such  activity  would  serve  to  clarify  their  think- 
ing concerning  Jesus.  As  they  recalled  the  things  which  he 
had  said  and  done  and  as  they  looked  at  them  in  the  light 
of  Easter  and  the  succeeding  weeks,   they  would  see  new 
meanings  in  them.  Such  discoveries  would  serve  to  reawaken 
in  the  disciples  the  hopes  that  they  had  once  known  -- 


1  Scott, C. A. A. ,  FOS,   p.  20. 
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"that  it  was  he  that  should  redeem  Israel.1'^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that,  quite  apart  from 
the  growth  of  their  spiritual  perceptions,   the  disciples 
v/ere  approaching  the  Day  of  Pentecost  with  an  ever- 
increasing  sense  of  who  their  Master  was.  ^ 

Their  conviction  that  he  was  the  Messiah  would  be  revived 
and  strengthened  both  by  their  reflection  upon  the  events 
and  sayings  of  which  they  probably  reminded  each  other  and 
by  their  attempts  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
Resurrection. 

The  material  for  such  reflection  was  stored  up  in  the 
memories  of  those  who  had  been  witnesses  of  His  life,  death, 
and  resurrection;  the  form  in  which  it  was  cast  was  largely 
a  result  of  an  eager  study  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
impulse  to  it  was  given  by  the  necessity  of  accounting 
for  one  to  whom  His  disciples  had  given  loyalty,  affection, 
and  something  which  can  only  be  described  as  faith.  That 
already  before  the  Crucifixion  they  had  taken  tip  such 
an  attitude  to  Jesus  is  a  direct  and  certain  inference 
from  the  existence  of  the  community  to  which  came  the 
experience  of  Pentecost.  That  the  scattered  and  discom- 
fited disciples  of  Jesus  had  reassembled,   that  they  were 
prepared  to  receive  and  accept  the  appearances  of  the 
risen  Master,  that  they  took  steps,  as  related,  to  re- 
store the  circle  of  the  Twelve,   that  they,   to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  were  waiting  for  some 
great  religious  experience,  of  which  Christ  was  to  be 
the  source,  can  only  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in  some 
sense  and  degree  they  had  already  "believed  on  Kim" 
before  the  Crucifixion.    Not  even  the  Resurrection  was 
an  event  calculated  to  create  religious  £aith;  what  it 
did  v/as  to  revive  a  faith  already  there.0 

That  some  such  process  of  clarification  in  their  think- 
ing concerning  Jesus  was  going  on  seems  quite  evident  from 


1  Luke  24:21 
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the  report  that  we  have  concerning  the  completion  of  the 

Apostolic  circle.-^  The  very  action  itself  indicates  a  loyalty 

to  Jesus  and  a  desire  to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  had  chosen 

twelve  men  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  his  work,  and  one  of 

them  had  defaulted.  It  seemed  necessary  to  them  then  to  select 

another  to  fill  the  place  of  the  lost  Judas  in  order  to  bring 

the  inner  group  back  to  the  size  which  he  had  given  it.  More 

important  for  our  emphasis  upon  the  direct  relationship  of 

this  movement  to  Jesus  are  the  requirements  laid  down  by  Peter 

in  regard  to  the  one  to  be  chosen. 

Of  the  men  therefore  that  have  companied  with  us  all  the 
time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us,  begin- 
ning from  the  baptism  of  John,  unto  the  day  that  he  was 
received  up  from  us,  of  these  must  one  become  a  witness 
with  us  of  his  resurrection.2 

Only  one  who  had  been  a  constant  companion  of  Jesus,  only 

one  who  had  shown  constant  loyalty  to  him,  only  one  who 

knew  from  personal  experience  the  facts  of  his  life  and  the 

words  of  his  teaching,  only  one  who  had  been  granted  a  share 

in  the  resurrection  appearances  was  eligible  for  membership 

in  the  Twelve.  Again,  the  sole  purpose  of  such  membership, 

as  mentioned  by  Peter,  was  to  become  a  witness  of  the 

Resurrec tion  of  Jesus.  Surely  we  have  evidence  here  that 

the  movement  and  its  activity  centered  in  deep  devotion  and 

loyalty  to  the  Master. 


1  Acts  1:15-26. 
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The  most  striking  characteristic    of  this  group  of 
Jesus'  disciples  is  their  unity.  In  the  first  two  chapters 
of  Acts  there  are  several  notations  that  show  that  Pentecost 
came  not  to  individuals  as  such,  but  to  a  group,  of  men  who 

were  united.  "These  all  continued  stedfastly  in  prayer." 
"And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  come  they  were  all  to- 
gether in  one  place. 

The  fact  of  supreme  importance  here  is  that  during  the 
period  between  the  ascension  of  Jesus  and  the  coming  of 
power  on  Pentecost,  the  disciples  were  united.  For  that 
brief  period,  at  least,  the  prayer  of  Jesus  was  answered. 
And  this  unity  which  preceded  Pentecost  was  not  a  unity 
based  upon  any  man,  any  creed,  or  any  method  or  plan  of 
organization.  It  was  a  unity  based  upon  a  common  faith 
in  one  whom  the  disciples  had  come  to  look  upon  as  more 
than  man.  It  was  a  unity  that  had  as  its  centre  and  its 
foundation  and  its  inspiration  the  Risen  Christ  Himself. 
There  was  just  one  supreme  element  in  the  Unity  of 
Pentecost  and  that  was  Jesus  Christ  Himself .3 

That  the  Pentecost  experience  was  limited  to  members 
of  this  Jesus-centered  group  and  came  to  them  alone  is  evident 
from  the  record.  The  first  verse  of  Acts  2  contains  a  refer- 
ence to  the  participants  which  makes  this  clear.     There  we 
read  that  "they  were  all  together  in  one  place."4  As  shown 
in  chapter  seven,   the  author  here  refers  to  the  group  which 
we  have  been  discussing  as  those  who  formed  the  movement  that 
was  emerging  from  knowledge  of  and  loyalty  to  Jesus.  This 
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limitation  of  the  experience  to  the  members  of  the  Jesus - 
movement  is  even  more  strongly  indicated  by  the  terms  upon 
which  participation  in  the  experience  is  offered  by  Peter.  In 
his  exhortation  to  those  who  seek  his  guidance, ^  he  promises 
that  those  who  will  repent  and  be  baptized  "shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit",  2that  is,   the  same  thing  which  the 
disciples  had  received  in  the  original  experience.  As  shown 
in  the  previous  chapter,   to  repent  here  means  essentially  to 
change  one's  attitude  toward  and  estimation  of  Jesus.  To  be 
baptized  in  his  name  here  means  to  submit  oneself  to  Jesus  as 
Peter  was  preaching  him,   that  is,  as  "both  Lord  and  Christ. "3 
It  means  to  pledge  and  to  give  one's  allegiance  to  him.  These 
requirements  make  it  clear  that  participation  in  the  pentecostal 
experience  was  accorded  only  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
loyal  circle  of  followers  of  Jesus,  or  who  were  initiated  into 
it  upon  that  day.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Pentecost  experience 
took  place  within  the  Jesus  movement  and  was  confined  to  it. 

The  participants  in  the  experience  then  were  limited 
to  disciples  of  Je3us        those  who  had  once  had  Jesus  and  were 
now  without  him.  All  those  who  shared  in  the  event  bad  previous- 
ly been  followers  of  Jesus,  giving  their  allegiance  to  him 
and  placing  their  faith  in  him.  They  were  those  who  had 
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known  Jesus  in  the  flesh  during  his  ministry.  They  had  held 
high  hopes  of  what  he  might  do  for  them  and  their  nation. 
Then  they  had  lost  those  hopes  when  they  lost  Jesus  himself 
in  the  Crucifixion.  Their  loss  at  that  time  had  not  been 
permanent,  for  they  had  recovered  him  again  in  the  resurrection 
appearances.  But  that  recovery  had  not  been  altogether  satis- 
factory. While  it  gave  them  an  assurance  that  he  had  been  raised 
from  the  dead,  it  gave  them  no  sense  of  his  abiding  presence. 
His  appearances  to  them  and  his  visits  nin  the  midst  of  them" 
were  brief  and  transient.  They  were  never  quite  sure  of  him 
in  those  days.  His  coming  and  his  going  were  unexpected  and 
arbitrary,  ^he  disciples  were  not  granted  that  which  they  need- 
ed mo3t,  a  means  of  reaching  him.     They  knew  of  no  approach 
to  him,  they  had  no  access  to  his  presence.  Then  in  what  they 
called  the  Ascension  they  lost  contact  with  him  completely; 
even  the  brief,  unexpected  visits  ended. 

Thus  in  the  days  just  preceding  Pentecost  we  find  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  v/ithout  any  consciousness  of  his  presence. 
All  lines  of  communication  between  him  and  them  had  been  broken. 
They  had  lost  all  contact  with  him  and  all  access  to  him.  The 
lack  thus  caused  was  soon  recognized.  Lacking  plan  and  pro- 
gram and  being  without  the  guidance  of  him  whom  they  were 
accustomed  to  follow,   the  movement  v/as  immobilized.  The  record 
is  silent  about  the  ten  days  between  the  Ascension  and  Pente- 
cost which  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  v/as  a  period  during 
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which  the  disciples  waited  for  and  expected  some  indication 

of  what  they  should  do  next. 

The  expectancy  of  those  days  centered  in  Jesus  and 

formed  the  preparation  for  the  Pentecost  experience.  As 

suggested  by  Adolf  Harnack  in  the  presentation  of  his  theory 

that  the  story  of  Pentecost  in  Acts  2  is  a  doublet  of  the  story 

in  Acts  3:1-5:16,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  think  of  such  an 

event  taking  place  without  a  motivating  cause.  Great  spiritual 

crises  and  revelations  do  not  come  to  those  who  are  totally 

unprepared  for  them.  Nor  were  these  disciples  of  Jesus  without 

preparation  for  the  experience  which  came  to  them  at  Pentecost. 

The  little  group  that  gathered  on  that  Pentecostal  day 
were  in  a  highly  emotional  and  expectant  state.  Only  a 
little  while  before,  their  hopes  had  been  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  and 
would  at  once  establish  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  they 
were  reduced  to  the  depths  of  despair  by  his  crucifixion. 
Soon  again  hope  was  revived  by  the  visions  of  the  risen 
Christ  experienced  by  a  number  of  them.  With  expectations 
raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  all  this,  and  with  emotions 
shaken  from  their  normal  insensitive  calm,  they  were 
prepared  to  interpret  this  group  mystic  experience  in  the 
light  of  ancient  Hebrew  history  and  of  the  Messianic  hope. 

Thus  their  experiences  had  been  a  series  of  ups  and  downs. 
Great  expectations  had  been  aroused  within  them  by  the  things 
which  they  had  seen  and  heard  Jesus  do  and  teach.  These 
things  bad  indeed  3hown  him  to  be  "a  man  approved  of  God"  and 
they  had  given  their  provisional  recognition  of  his  Messiah- 
ship.     This  had  been  shattered  by  the  tragedy  of  Calvary,  but 
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it  had  been  revived  by  the  Resurrection.  "He  showed  himself 
alive  after  his  passion  by  many  proofs,  appearing  unto  them 
by  the  space  of  forty  days."  ^  Once  again  their  expectations 
were  aroused.  Luke  pictures  them  as  asking, "Lord,  dost  thou 
at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  2  At  the  end  of 
those  forty  days  they  had  lost  him  again.  This  time,  howe\Ter, 
they  would  not  be  left  without  hope.  The  great  experience  of 
Easter  had  given  them  a  basis  for  believing  that  they  would 
find  him  again.  The  fact  that  he  had  returned  to  them  from 
what  they  had  believed  to  be  the  finality  of  death  would  lead 
them  to  expect  some  similar  experience  after  the  Ascension. 
So  it  is  that  "the  early  chapters  of  Acts  shew  us  a  group  of 
believing  men  and  v/omen  waiting  for  they  know  not  what,  save 
that  they  know  that  their  Lord's  power  and  presence  will  be 
revealed  to  them  and  to  the  world. "^  In  this  Jesus-centered 
expectancy  was  the  preparation  for  Pentecost. 

Their  expectancy  could  have  been  directed  nowhere  else 
than  toward  Jesus.  It  was  Jesus  with  whom  they  were  concerned 
in  their  reflections  and  discussions.  Their  problems  were 
Jesus-centered  problems.  Having  seen  him  live,  die,  and  rise 
from  the  dead,   they  had  to  account  for  what  they  had  witnessed. 
They  were  struggling  with  the  question  of  how  they  should  think 
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of  him  --of  who  he  was  and  what  he  was.  Having  lost  all  con- 
tact with  him  they  were  trying  to  determine  where  he  was  and 
how  they  might  come  at  him.  Finding  themselves  without  plans 
or  program  for  future  action  they  wanted  to  know  what  he  ex- 
pected of  them.  The  conviction  was  there  that  they  were  to 
carry  on  his  work  but  they  were  not  sure  what  he  wanted  them 
to  do  next  nor  how  he  wanted  them  to  do  it.  When  they  sought 
for  help  and  guidance  in  these  matters  they  felt  their  need 
of  Jesus  himself.  They  realized  that  he,  and  he  alone,  could 
answer  their  questions  and  solve  their  problems.  But  how 
could  they  get  into  touch  with  him  and  obtain  his  instructions 
and  his  help? 

The  one  thing  they  wanted  most,  the  one  thing  they  need 
most,  was  Jesus.  Only  an  experience  or  a  revelation  of  him 
would  solve  their  problems  and  meet  their  needs.  Any  other 
kind  of  an  experience  or  revelation  would  not  have  been  under- 
stood. A  Holy  Spirit  experience,  for  instance,  would  not  have 
solved  their  Jesus  problems.  When  Jesus  was  uppermost  in  their 
thinking  and  their  desiring,  a  Holy  Spirit  revelation  would 
have  been  both  unexpected  and  inexplicable.   It  would  only  have 
confused  the  disciples  even  more,   leaving  them  farther  than 
ever  from  an  answer  to  their  needs. 

The  one  thing  which  they  expected  was  the  return  of 
Jesus.  Their  desire  for  him,   their  faith  in  him,   their  past 
experiences  of  him,  would  lead  them  to  look  for  his  coming 
again.  Just  how  this  was  to  take  place  is  not  exactly  clear. 
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They  probably  expected  an  apocalyptic  return.  A  reflection 

of  such  a  hope  is  found  in  Luke's  story  of  the  Ascension. 

And  while  they  were  looking  stedfastly  into  heaven  as  he 
went,  behold  two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel; 
who  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  looking 
into  heaven?  this  Jesus,  who  was  received  up  from  you 
into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  beheld 
him  going  into  heaven. 1 

It  was  his  return  that  they  wanted  and  needed.  It  was  his 
return  that  would  solve  their  problems.  Undoubtedly  it  was 
for  his  return  that  they  were  praying  steadfastly  when 
Pentecost  came. 

Pentecost  was  the  coming  of  Jesus.  More  exactly,  it 
was  the  realization  that  Jesus  had  come.     There  burst  in  upon 
those  disciples  of  Jesus  who  were  gathered  together  in  one 
place,  who  felt  their  intense  need  of  his  help,  who  were 
expressing  their  desire  for  his  return,   the  realization  that 
Jesus  was  present.  He  was  there  with  them        in  one  way  at 
least.  His  coming  had  been  expected,  the  manner  of  his  coming 
had  not  been  foreseen.  They  knew  that  Jesus  was  present  but 
the  question  of  the  way  in  which  he  had  come  and  the  way  in 
which  he  was  present  remained  to  be  answered.  The  method  of 
presence  had  to  be  clarified  and  explained,    tie  was  present, 
but  how  was  he  present? 

Jesus  came  and  was  present  in  spirit.  The  disciples 
knew  that  he  had  not  come  in  a  physical  form.  They  could 
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not  see  him;  they  could  not  touch  him.  But  bhey  could  feel 
his  presence  and  they  could  communicate  with  him  again.  The 
contact  which  had  been  broken  had  be'en  re-established.  They 
had  access  to  him  again.  If  then,  he  were  present  though 
unseen,  there  was  only  one  way  of  accounting  for  his  coming 
he  had  come  in  spirit  form. 

Lest  it  be  protested  that  we  are  here  becoming  involved 
in  the  much  discussed  and  highly  controversial  problem  of  the 
relationship  of  Jesus  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  hasten  to  point 
out  that  this  question  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  problem 
with  which  we  are  dealing  and  therefore  has  no  part  in  our 
thesis.     In  support  of  this  differentiation  of  problems,  we 
pause  only  long  enough  to  point  out  that  the  presence  of  Jesus 
in  spiritual  form  is  and  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  recog- 
nized part  of  Christian  thought  and  belief.  Upon  the  day  of 
Pentecost  itself,  Peter  offered  fellowship  with  Jesus  to  those 
who  would  meet  the  necessary  requirements.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  offer  his  hearers  Jesus  in  bodily  form.  He  knew  that 
even  the  inner  circle  of  disciples  had  lost  him  in  that  sense. 
Nevertheless  Peter  offered  Jesus  to  his  listeners.  The  only 
way  he  could  do  so  was  to  offer  him  in  spiritual  form.  The 
validity  of  this  inference  is  borne  out  by  the  testimony  of 
historical  Christianity.  Throughout  the  entire  history  of 
the  movement  and  continuing  into  our  own  day,  Christianity 
has  offered  Jesus,  his  person  and  his  presence,   to  those  who 
but  accept  him.  Throughout  that  same  period  there  have  been 
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countless  numbers  of  those  who  have  testified  that  they  have 
had  personal  acquaintanceship  and  contact  with  Jesus.  Only  in 
the  realm  of  the  spirit  could  these  things  be  offered  and  ex-  , 
perienced.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  say  that  Jesus  came 
in  spirit  at  Pentecost. 

This  realization  of  Jesus  in  spirit  was  the  Pentecost 
experience.  This  is  the  climax  of  the  Pentecost  story.  All 
that  had  gone  before  had  pointed  to  this  type  of  event.  The 
circumstances,  the  participants,  the  need,  the  desire,  the 
expectancy  all  set  the  stage  for  the  realization  of  Jesus  In 
a  spiritual  form.     Renewed  contact,  renewed  access,  met  the 
needs  of  the  disciples  and  solved  their  problems.  From  this 
experience  all  the  subsequent  events  in  the  Pentecost  story 
take  their  beginning  and  receive  their  impetus. 

The  pentecostal  glofsolalia  is  best  explained  by  the 
realization  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  spirit.  Such  a 
tremendous  insight  could  only  result  in  a  powerful  emotional 
reaction.  Overwhelmed  by  the  joy  of  having  contacted  Jesus 
again,   the  disciples  gave  full  rein  to  their  emotions  and 
allowed  themselves  to  be  swept  into  ecstasy.   In  that  state 
of  supreme  happiness  they  tried  to  express  their  discovery  and 
their  feeling.  Tongues  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  magnitude 
of  emotions  and  only  ecstatic  speech  —  ejaculations  of  joy 
resulted.  Thus  the  "speaking  with  tongues"  is  best  explained 
by  seeing  its  motivation  in  the  recognition  of  the  presence  of 
Jesus.  The  same  moy  be  said  of  its  content.  There  have  been 
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those  who  have  tried  to  ascertain  what  the  disciples  were 
talking  about  in  "tongues",  basing  their  guesses  upon  the 
judgment  of  those  spectators  who  said  that  they  heard  the 
participants  speaking  "The  mighty  works  of  God."1  They  have 
felt  that  if  they  could  determine  what  these  "mighty  works 
of  God"  Y/ere,  they  would  be  able  to,  interpret  the  tongues. 
Interestingly  enough  those  who  attempt  this  arrive  at  the 
hypothesis  that  the  glossolalia  was  a  testimony  to  Jesus. 
R.  J,  Knowling,  accepting  the  suggestion  of  Grotius,  says 
that  the  utterances  were  testimonies  "not  only  of  the  Re- 
surrection, but  of  all  that  the  prophets  had  foretold,  of 

all  that  Christ  had  done  and  the  Holy  Spirit  had  conferred." 
Quite  similar  is  the  statement  of  J.  Vernon  Bartlet  that 

"the  theme  was  no  doubt  the  divine  redemptive  action  manifes 

in  the  Resurrection  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  Father's 

promise  of  the  Messianic  Spirit."  ^  Such  suggestions  are  far 

too  hazardous.  They  depend  upon  reading  into  the  experience 

everything  which  the  writer  thinks  ought  to  be  there.  James 

Denny  makes  a  much  more  reasonable  suggestion,  avoiding  the 

danger  of  being  specific  and  holding  that  the  character  of 

the  glossolalia  can  be  determined  by  Peter's  explanation  of 

what  was  happening,  he  says: 
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The  miracle  of  Pentecost  is  not  that  the  disciples  spoke 
in  foreign  languages,  which,  in  spite  of  the  narrator, 
is  meaningless  and  incredible,  but  that  they  spoke  at  all, 
that  they  spoke  with  tongues  of,  fire,  and  that  their 
speech  was  a  testimony  of  Jesus,  delivered  with  over- 
whelming Divine  power.  The  whole  Pentecostal  phenomenon, 
including  the  emotional  disturbance  which  suggested 
drunkenness   (2:13),  and  expressed  itself  in  joyful  if 
inarticulate  thanksgivings   (2:11,  of  1  Co  14:16),  has 
the  character  of  a  testimony  to  Jesus. 

We  believe  that  Denny  is  essentially  correct,  but  we  prefer 
to  come  at  the  problem  from  a  different  approach.  The  gloss- 
olalia  is  best  understood  as  a  testimony  to  Jesus,  but  as  a 
testimony  to  him  in  a  special  sense,   that  is,  a  testimony  to 
him  as  the  disciples  were  experiencing  him,  present  in  spirit. 
Their  ecstatic  joy  interfered  with  their  powers  of  speech  and 
the  testimony  that  Jesus  was  with  them  again  was  given  in  a 
disconnected,  ejaculatory  way.  Thus  in  the  realization  of 
Jesus'  presence,  we  find  not  only  the  motivation  for  the  gloss- 
olalia,  but  also  the  thing  which  they  were  trying  to  express 
in  it. 

Peter's  penteccstal  sermon  is  far  more  intelligible 
v/hen  it  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  realization 
of  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  spirit.  The  entire  sermon, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  apostle's  attempt  to  interpret 
or  explain  what  was  taking  place,   connects  the  Pentecost 
experience  with  Jesus.  When  he  tries  to  meet  the  accusation, 
that  the  glos3olalia  is  due  to  the  effects  of  too  much  wine 
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by  placing  an  intelligible  construction  upon  the  event,  he 
does  so  in  terms  of  Jesus.  The  whole  speech  is  Jesus  propa- 
ganda. The  whole  theme  and  content  of  it  are  centered  in 
Jesus.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  Peter  starts  his  speech 
with  an  attempt  to  proof-text.  Such  would  be  the  normal  and 
natural  thing  for  him,  as  a  good  Jew,  to  do.  But  immediately 
he  finds  himself  in  difficulty.  The  Old  Testament  has  no 
direct  reference  to  Jesus  or  to  such  an  event  as  Peter  and  the 
others  had  just  experienced.  The  best  that  Peter  can  do  under 
the  circumstances  is  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  prophet  Joel 
which,  by  forcing,  may  be  applied  to  the  glossolalia.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  passage  with  its  references  to 
universal  prophesying  and  apocalyptic  signs  does  not  fit  the 
situation.  It  does,  nevertheless,  furnish  an  opening  wedge 
which  allows  Peter  to  catch  the  attention  of  the  crowd  before 
driving  home  his  main  point. 

That  Peter  did  make  an  attempt  to  fit  his  proof-text 
to  the  situation,  and  not  only  to  use  it  as  an  attention- 
getting  device,  is  evident  from  the  eschatological  aspect  which 
he  gives  to  it.  As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,  he 
changed  the  reading  from  "afterward"  to  "in  the  last  days" 
thus  making  it  a  reference  to  the  Messianic  Age,  which  to 
Peter  was  to  be  brought  in  by  Jesus. 

Having  proof'-texted,  Peter  offers  his  real  explanation 
of  the  event,  doing  so  by  reviewing  the  history  of  Jesus. 
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Starting  with  his  earthly  life,  Peter  says  that  Jesus  was 
"a  man  approved  of  God  by  mighty  works  and  wonders  and  signs."  1 
The  Greek  knaSc^e^^ljov    might  better  be  translated  "demon- 
strated", 2  "pointed  out",3 or  "shown  forth."4    That  is,  Jesus 
was  shown  by  God  to  be  that  which  he  already  was  and  which 
Peter  is  now  claiming  him  to  be,    Peter  can  be  said  to  have 
regarded  Jesus'  life  as  a  demonstration  of  his  Messiahship 
and  to  be  now  offering  it  as  such.  Thus  he  calls  for  a  re- 
interpretation  and  revaluation  of  the  facts  that  were  known 
to  all  but  which  had  been  sadly  misconstrued. 

In  the  next  step  Peter  deals  with  the  stumbling-block 
of  a  crucified  Messiah.  That  which  to  Peter  himself  at  one 
time  seemed  impossible3  he  now  sees  as  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  God's  will.  Even  though  Jesus  was  put  to  death  by 
the  Jews  through  the  agency  of  the  Gentile  Romans,  this  in 
no  way  proved  that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  for  even  this  took 
place  by  "the  settled  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God. "6  Thus 
the  very  thing  which  had  once  hindered  Peter  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  person  and  work  of  Je3us  is  now  offered  by 
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him  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Messianic  mission. 

The  apostle  then  passes  on  to  his  greatest  proof  of 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  --"  whom  God  raised  up,  having  loosed 
the  pangs  of  death  ...  nl  According  to  the  practice  which  we 
have  already  observed  in  the  beginning  of  Peter's  speech  and 
which  we  later  see  to  have  been  part  of  the  preaching  method 
of  the  early  Christians,  Peter  shows  how  this  could  be  so  by 
appealing  to  the  Jewish  scriptures.  He  selects  a  passage  in 
which  the  Psalmist  expresses  the  belief  that  constant  commun- 
ion with  God  will  assure  him  of  preservation  from  death. 
Peter  goes  beyond  the  intention  of  the  author  to  interpret 
the  passage  to  mean  that  God  will  not  only  grant  a  long  life 
but  will  also  keep  the  body  from  the  grave.  Naturally  such 
an  interpretation  prevents  the  passage  from  being  applied 
to  David  whom  the  Jews  regarded  as  the  author  of  all  the 
Psalms,  since,  as  Peter  points  out,  the  location  of  David's 
tomb  is  known  to  all  in  Jerusalem.  The  very  mention  of  that 
tomb  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  and  certainty  of  David's 
death  and  to  imply  that  David's  body  has  seen  corruption. 

St. Peter  states  notorious  facts,  and  refers  to  them  in 
a  way  which  could  not  wound  the  susceptibilities  of  his 
hearers,  whilst  he  shows  them  that  David's  words  were 
not  exhausted  in  his  own  case. 2 

Since  David  was  a  prophet,  "in  the  double  sense  of  one 
declaring  God's  will,  and  also  of  one  foretelling  how  that 
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will  would  be  accomplished,"  1  and  since  he  knew  that  God  had 
promised  that  the  Messiah  should  come  of  his  line,  Peter 
points  out  that  David  was  speaking  not  of  himself  but  of 
"his  greater  son."  "Foreseeing  this  he  spake  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  Christ."  2  "The  reference  here  is  to  the  function  or 
office,  and  not  to  the  particular  person  in  whom  it  was  ful- 
filled. This  is  first  supplied  in  the  next  verse."  5  "This 
Jesus  did  God  raise  up,  of  which  we  are  all  v;itnesses."^Thus 
Peter  offers  scriptural  arguments  for  both  the  resurrection 
and  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  supports  them  by  personal 
testimony. 

He  next  deals  with  the  problem  of  what  had  become  of 
the  risen  Jesus,  i.ecognizing  his  inability  to  offer  Jesus 
in  bodily  form,  Peter  says  that  Jesus  had  been  exalted  by 
the  right  hand  of  God  and  had  ascended  into  the  heavens. 
Again  he  offers  scriptural  proof  similar  to  that  above, 
quoting  from  a  Psalm  and  maintaining  that,   since  it  could 
not  apply  to  David  who  remained  in  his  tomb,  it  must  refer 
to  the  Messiah,   that  is,   to  Jesus. 

Having  offered  as  proof  of  Jesus'  Messiahship  the  facts 
of  his  life,   the  accomplishment  of  God's  purpose  in  his  death, 

1  Ibid. ,  p.  87. 
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his  scripturally  foretold  resurrection  and  exaltation,  Peter 

attributes  the  Pentecost  experience  to  him  —  "he  hath  poured 

forth  this,  which  ye  see  and  hear."  1  The  exaltation  of  the 

disciples,  the  symptoms  or  results  of  which  his  hearers  had 

witnessed  in  the  ecstatic  conduct  of  the  disciples,  is  due, 

Peter  says,  to  Jesus.  That  means  that  he  is  in  touch  with 

them  again.  As  pointed  out  above,  there  is  only  one  way  that 

such  a  claim  can  be  intelligible,  that  is,  that  this  renewed 

contact  was  with  Jesus  in  spirit.  Here  then  is  the  key  to 

the  understanding  of  Peter's  whole  speech  —  the  external 

manifestations  of  Pentecost  are  due,  according  to  him,  to 

Jesus.  Therefore,  the  experience  out  of  which  they  came  was 

the  realization  of  Jesus'  presence  in  spirit. 

That  Peter  so  thought  of  the  experience  is  clearly 

shown  by  his  next  words. 

Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  remission  of  your  sins;  and  ye 
shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Peter  is  here  offering  a  salvation  based  upon  the  proper 
attitude  toward  and  acceptance  of  Jesus.  It  was  this  that 
Peter  offered  to  those  who  were  convicted  by  his  sermon  of 
their  sin  against  Jesus.  Having  been  "pricked  in  their 
heart"  by  his  words  they  came  asking  what  they  must  do. 
The  cry  of  these  men  at  Pentecost  implies  that 
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they  had  accepted  Peter's  evaluation  of  the  Jesus  whom 
they  had  helped  to  crucify,  and  presupposes  their  accept- 
ance of  him  as  both  Christ  and  Lord.  It  also  presupposes 
a  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  sin  on  their  part.  Peter's 
terms  of  salvation  were  stated'  against  the  background 
of  men  who  recognized  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Christ  of 
God,  and  whose  own  hearts  told  them  that  they  were  guilty 
of  being  a  party  to  His  crucifixion. 

Thus  when  these  men  came  to  Peter  and  asked  "What  shall  we  do?"2 
Peter's  advice  is  best  understood  in  the  light  of  his 

realization  of  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus  and  his  desire 

to  share  that  realization  with  others.     Thus  he  imposes  two 

requirements  upon  those  who  would  join  the  disciples  and  share 

in  their  pentecostal  experience. 

Peter's  demand  for  repentance^is  most  intelligible 
when  it  is  viewed  in  connection  v/ith  a  Jesus  who  is  actually 

present.  The  idea  that  this  was  an  invitation  for  repentance 
for  sins  in  general  does  not  fit  in  with  the  other  require- 
ment of  baptism  into  the  name  of  Jesus. 

The  specific  subject  for  repentance        that  by  which,  as 
symptom,  their  general  sinfulness  as  a  generation  was 
guaged  --  was  the  perversity  and  culpable  blindness  mani- 
fested in  an  attitude  of  hostility  and  indifference  to 
him  whom  the  facts  and  arguments  just  adduced  seemed  to 
prove  to  be  the  Messiah.  If  the  witnesses  were  telling 
the  truth,   then  a  great  sin,  the  greatest  conceivable, 
had  been  committed  by  the  nation  collectively;  and  the 
guilt  lay  on  each  soul,  unless  it  dissociated  itself 
from  the  collective  action. 
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To  repent  in  this  sense  meant  to  change  one's  whole  attitude 
and  belief  toward  Jesus.  It  meant  repentance  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  regret  for  the  past,  but  also  in  the  more  important 
sense  of  a  complete  change  of  heart.  It  did  involve  sorrow 
over  having  rejected  Jesus  and  having  shared  in  the  attempt 
to  destroy  him  and  his  work,  but  it  also  meant  a  complete 
reversal  of  one's  former  attitude  and  an  acceptance  of 
Jesus  in  the  sense  that  Peter  was  preaching  him,  as  both 
Lord  and  Christ.  This  repentance  meant  leaving  those  who  had 
rejected  him  and  joining  those  who  believed  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, his  Messiahship,  and  his  spiritual  presence.  Thus  it 
was  a  repentance  toward  Jesus  that  was  concerned  with  the 
correction  of  one's  relationship  to  the  Jesus  who  had  been 
raised  and  exalted,  and  who  was  now  present  with  his  followers 
in  spirit. 

The  second  requirement  which  Peter  set  forth  for  those 
who  sought  the  proper  relationship  to  Jesus  was  baptism  into 
the  name  of  Jesus,   that  is,  into  his  fellowship.  Baptism 
itself  was  not  new.  There  was,  however,  a  difference  betwe9i. 
*-fce  baptism  here  offered  and  that  which  had  gone  before.  That 
had  been  administered,  by  John  for  example,  by  immersion  in 
water  after  a  true  repentance  as  a  symbol  that  sins  had  been 
remitted.  This  was  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  and  was  to  be  followed  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
These  two  additions  are  of  great  importance  for  they  involve 
the  recognition  of  the  Messiahship,  author! ty,  and  presence 
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of  Jesus. 

The  baptism  which  Peter  offered  at  Pentecost  was  a  baptism 
"involving  the  formal  confession 'of  belief  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  and  bringing  incorporation  into  the  circle  of 
believers  in  him  as  such,"  and  which  "would  be  a  pledge 
of  a  share. in  his  Messianic  Kingdom. "^ 

Just  as  John  had  required  that  those  who  repented  should 
seal  their  change  of  heart  by  the  symbolical  act  of  being 
baptized,  Peter  required  that  those  who  accepted  his  evalu- 
ation of  Jesus  should  submit  to  a  similar  act  performed  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  that  is,  in  the  full  recog- 
nition of  his  Messianic  character,, 

In  Peter's  Pentecost  sermon,  and  in  his  offer  of  baptism 
as  one  of  the  specific  elements  in  salvation,  there  is 
the  implication  that  when  one  in  baptism  takes  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  he  signs  a  pledge  of 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  Christ,  which  secures  for  him  an 
evidence  of  forgiveness  and  acceptance  with  God  which 
he  did  not  have  before,  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in 
any  other  way.^ 

The  use  here  of  the  words  "into  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ"  is  very  significant.  That  phrase  meant  more  than 
the  repetition  of  a  simple  baptismal  formula  that  involved 
the  recognition  of  the  cogency  of  the  proof  of  Jesus' 
:.'e2siahship  that  had  just  been  offered  by  Peter.     It  meant 
more  than  that  the  ground  for  admission  into  the  Christian 
group  was  the  confession  of  Jesus  as  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
It  meant  that  baptism  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  loyalty 
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and  the  entrance  into  the  sphere  of  action  and  authority 
of  him  who  was  the  object  of  that  new  allegiance.  By  this 
act  the  convert  was  brought  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus 
himself.  Through  it  a  close  personal  relationship  was  estab- 
lished between  Jesus  and  his  disciple.  Henceforth  he  was  in 
intimate  association  with  the  one  whom  he  had  chosen  to 
follow.  Thus  the  baptism  became  a  matter  of  mutual  possession 
—  Jesus  received  the  convert,  his  submission,  his  obed- 
ience, his  loyalty,  the  convert  received  Jesus,  his  presence, 
his  fellowship,  his  help.  Only  as  they  had  a  Jesus  who  was 
present  and  to  whom  they  had  ready  access  could  the  disciples 
administer  such  a  baptism;  only  as  that  Jesus  was  present  in 
spirit  can  the  absence  of  the  physical  Jesus  be  overcome. 

Converts  who  met  these  requirements  of  repentance  and 
baptism  were  to  share  in  the  experience  of  the  other  disciples 
--  in  the  experience  of  Jesus  in  spirit  form.  This  was  prom- 
ised to  them  by  Peter.  Peter  said  "Ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  spirit."*-  That  is,   they  were  to  receive  the  same 
thing  which  the  dis  :iples  had  received  during  their  momentous 
experience.  Since  both  the  repentance  and  the  baptism  which 
guaranteed  this  gift  were  both  directly  connected  with  Jesus, 
it  would  3eem  that  this  too  must  be  so  regarded.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  the  disciples  were  not  making  converts  to  the 
Holy  Spirit.  These  were  all  Jesus  converts.  They  were  not 
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asking  for  a  repentance  in  regard  to  attitude  toward  or  sins 
against  the  Holy  Spirit;  they  were  calling  for  a  Jesus  repent- 
ance. They  were  not  baptizing  men  into  fellowship  with  and 
allegiance  to  the  Holy  Spirit;  they  were  offering  a  Jesus 
"baptism.  This  gift  which  they  were  to  receive  then  would  he 
nothing  other  than  Jesus  himself.  Since  it  was  obvious  that 
not  even  his  original  disciples  had  him  in  body,  it  was  clear 
that  they  were  to  receive  him  in  spirit. 

Subsquent  events  both  support  and  are  best  accounted 
for  by  this  answer  that  Jesus  came  in  spirit  at  Pentecost. 
One  of  the  first  effects  of  the  experience  was  the  trans- 
formation which  took  place  in  the  lives  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus. 

The  after  course  of  events  makes  it  clear  that  Pentecost 
was  a  turning  point  of  great  significance  in  the  career 
of  the  little  community.  The  chief  sign  was  to  give 
clear  and  bold  testimony  to  the  truth  about  Jesus  Christ 
—  a  rich  gift  of  prophetic  grace. ^ 

This  result  of  the  experience  we  have  already  seen  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  sermon  of  Peter  which  we  have  just  discuss- 
ed. In  that  sermon,   the  apostle  who  had  upon  one  occasion 
denied  that  he  even  knew  the  Nazarene,^  publicly  and  without 

equivocation  accused  the  Jews  of  slaying  him  unjustly. 3 
Boldly  he  stated  that  God  had  reversed  their  decisions  and 
their  actions  in  regard  to  Jesus  and  had  exalted  the  crucif- 
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ied  one  to  the  mastery  of  the  world.  In  like  manner  all  of 

the  disciples  who  had  waited  in  confusion  and  inactivity 

between  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost  came  forth  from  the 

experience  as  ardent  Jesus  propagandists.  Like  Peter  they 

offered  a  Jesus  salvation,  called  for  a  Jesus  repentance, 

and  administered  a  Jesus  baptism. 

Another  result  of  Pentecost  which  is  best  understood  in 

the  light  of  our  solution  to  the  problem  of  what  happened  at 

Pentecost,  and  which  in  turn  supports  that  solution  is  the 

emergence  of  a  fellowship        a  Jesus  fellowship.  The  disciples 

and  their  converts  were  bound  together  by  the  realization  that 

in  their  new  relationship  to  Jesus  they  were  related  to  each 

other.  This  fellowship  differed  from  that  which  had  existed 

among  the  disciples  of  Jesus  prior  to  Pentecost.  That  had  been 

a  fellowship  based  upon  common  memories,  common  hopes,  and 

common  loyalty  to  Jesus.  This  fellowship  retained  all  of 

those  points  of  contact,  but  to  them  was  added  another,  a  more 

meaningful  one. 

The  closing  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts,  with 
their  picture  of  the  simple,   joyful,   strenuous  life  of 
the  newly  baptized  in  the  days  which  followed  the  Pentecost, 
reveal  even  more  than  the  miracles  of  the  Pentecost  itself 
the  nature  of  the  power  which  had  come  to  dwell  with  the 
Church. 1 

That  power  was  the  presence  of  Je3us  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking.  "What  emerges  from  the  Pentecost  experience  is  a 
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group  of  men  and  women  unified  by  a  vital  experience  of 
Jesus1.   .   ,n  This  was  a  fellowship  not  only  of  Jesus  but 
with  Jesus.  It  was  this  relationship  of  the  individuals  with 
the  Jesus  who  was  with  them  in  spirit  that  brought  them  into 
fellowship  with  each  other.  Thus  there  was  not  only  a  common 
belief  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  and  a  common  loyalty  to 
him  as  Lord,  but  there  was  also  a  common  experience  of  his 
presence.  It  was  this  that  formed  the  real  basis  of  their 
unity.  When  we  ask  when  they  came  to  the  realization  of  that 
presence,  we  must  admit  that  it  did  not  exist  before  Pentecost 
and  that  they  did  have  it  in  the  days  following  that  event. 
Thus  the  emergence  of  this  fellowship  is  best  accounted  for 
by  the  coming  of  Jesus  in  spirit  form  at  Pentecost. 

Passing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Acts  we  find  later  activities  of  the  disciples  which 
are  best  accounted  for  on  the  grounds  that  at  Pentecost  began 
the  realization  that  Jesus  was  present  with  his  followers  in 
spirit.  The  things  which  they  did  and  said,   they  did  and  said 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  It  was  by  his  authority  and  with  his 
power  that  they  acted  and  spoke.  They  healed  "in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth"2  and  denied  that  the  cure  was  wrought 
through  their  "own  power  or  godliness."  They  spoke  in  his 
name  and  "every  day,   in  the  temple  and  at  home,   they  ceased 
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not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  the  Christ."1-  The/  off ered 

salvation  in  him  saying,"  neither  is  there  any  other  name 

under  heaven,  that  is  given  among  mer,   wherein  we  must  be 

saved."2  They  prayed  that  signs  and  wonders  might  be  done  in 

his  name,  and  by  their  hands  "many  signs  and  wonders  were 

wrought  among  the  people."4  By  their  work  "believers  were  the 

more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women. "5 
Eecause  of  these  activities  in  the  name  of  Jesus  they  were 

soon  called  upon  to  undergo  persecution  for  the  sake  of 

Jesus.  The  rulers  were  "sore  troubled  because  they  taught 

the  people,  and  proclaimed  in  Jesus  the  resurrection  from 

the  dead. "6  Upon  several  occasions  they  arrested  them  and 

brought  them  before  the  council  for  questioning.'''  Upon  two 

such  occasions  at  least  they  were  ordered  not  to  continue 

speaking  and  teaching  in  the  name  of  Jesus.®  To  the  latter  of 
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these  reprimands  were  added  a  beating,^-  but  the  disciples 

"departed  from  the  presence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that 

they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer  dishonor  for  the  Name."2 
All  of  these  activities  of  the  disciples  "in  the  name  of 

Jesus"  take  on  new  meaning  when  we  realize  that  the  disciples 
felt  that  they  did  not  carry  them  on  alone.  Their  energy, 
persistance,  and  boldness  are  best  understood  and  accounted 
for  when  we  see  that  they  were  not  due  to  their  "own  power 
and  godliness"  but  to  the  power  and  godliness  of  Jesus  who 
was  present  with  them  and  working  through  them. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  set  forth  above,  it  is 
our  contention  that  Pentecost  was  the  realization  of  the 
presence  of  Jesus  in  spirit  form.  Vie  have  tried  to  show  that 
many  things  prior  to  Pentecost  point  to  the  coming  of  such 
an  experience,  and  that  many  things  subsequent  to  Pentecost 
are  best  accounted  for  as  the  results  of  such  an  experience. 
r.'e  have  pointed  out  that  the  experience  took  place  within 
the  movement  growing  out  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus; 
that  the  participants  in  the  experience  were  those  who  were 
bound  together  in  a  Jesus-centered  group  by  their  disciple- 
ship  to  Jesus;  that  the  preparation  for  such  an  event  is 
found  in  the  expectancy  of  a  Jesus  experience  or  revelation. 
:.-ith  this  as  a  background  we  set  forth  the  Pentecost  event 
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as  we  see  it  —  as  the  realization  that  Jesus  was  with  his 
disciples  and  accessible  to  them  in  spirit.  In  support  of 
this  contention  we  traced  the  results  of  Pentecost  which  are 
best  accounted  for  by  this  answer  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
experience.  We  showed  that  the  troublesome  glossolalia  is 
best  understood  as  an  ecstatic  result  of  this  realization; 
that  Peter's  explanation  of  what  was  happening  is  most  in- 
telligible when  connected  with  the  presence  of  Jesus  in 
spirit;  that  the  repentance  called  for,  the  baptism  admin- 
istered, and  the  share  in  the  experience  of  the  disciples 
offered  are  related  directly  to  Jesus  and  are  therefore  best 
understood  in  the  same  relationship  as  Peter's  speech;  that 
there  emerged  a  Jesus-motivated  and  Jesus-dominated  fellow- 
ship in  which  the  union  was  not  only  of  member  with  member 
but  also  of  all  members  with  Jesus;  and  that  the  later 
activities  of  the  disciples  are  best  accounted  for  as  being 
carried  on  in  Jesus'  presence  and  with  his  help. 

All  of  the  above  items  combine  to  show  that  in  Pentecost 
the  disciples  got  Jesus  again.  But  they  got  him  in  a  new  way. 
During  his  lifetime  they  had  known  him  as  the  Teacher  who  had 
3poken  to  them  on  the  hillsides  and  with  whom  they  had  compan- 
ied  along  the  roads  and  shores  of  Palestine.  After  the  Res- 
urrection they  had  experienced  him  as  a  presence  that  was 
inaccessible  and  uncertain.  Now  they  knew  him  as  an  indwell- 
ing spiritual  reality,  more  accessible  than  he  had  ever  been 
before,  nearer  to  them  than  he  had  ever  been  before  because 
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now  even  the  barrier  of  physical  being  had  been  broken  down 
and  he  was  with  them  in  spirit. 

It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  think  of  them  preaching 
him  as  Lord  of  the  lives  of  men,  making  converts  to  him, 
baptizing  into  his  name.     It  was  not  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the 
Church  or  the  Fellowship  which  they  had  preached  after  Pentecost 
—  it  was  Jesus.  It  was  not  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Church 
or  the  Fellowship  to  which  they  made  converts  —  it  was  to 
Jesus.     It  was  not  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Spirit  or  the  Church 
or  the  Fellowship  that  they  baptized  —  it  was  in  the  name 
of  Jesus.    As  these  results  centered  in  Jesus  rather  than  the 
Holy  Spirit  or  the  Church  or  the  Fellowship,  so  the  fact 
of  Pentecost  centered  in  him.  It  was  Jesus  that  gave  the 
event  its  place  of  prominence  in  New  Testament  history.  It 
was  Jesus  that  gave  it  its  influence  upon  historical 
Christianity.  Thus  the  best  answer  to  the  question  of  what 
happened  at  Pentecost  is  that  at  Pentecost  the  disciples 
realized  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  spirit. 
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The  events  of  the  first  Feast  of  Pentecost  after  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  been 
given  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
This  fact  is  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  those 
events  were  held  "by  the  author  of  Acts  and  by  primitive 
Christianity  in  general.     Pentecost  was  a  decisive  day  in 
the  life  of  the  movement,  and  its  influence  has  been  contin- 
ued in  the  historical  Christianity  which  has  followed.  The 
present  study  was  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  determine  what 
happened  at  Pentecost,   to  discover  that  in  the  event  which 
gave  it  such  importance  in  New  Testament  history,  and  to  as- 
certain its  place  in  and  influence  upon  the  movement  which 
grew  out  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Existing  treatments  of  this  problem  have  left  it  un- 
solved, not  because  they  have  given  false  answers,  but  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  discover  the  whole  truth.     This  in- 
adequacy has  been  largely  due  to  failure  to  go  behind  the  ex- 
ternal features  and  the  results  of  Pentecost  to  the  central 
fact  of  the  experience.     'Thus  the  customary  answers  have  prov- 
ed to  be  unsatisfactory.     The  suggestion  that  Pentecost  was 
"the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit"  fails  to  identify,  define,  or 
give  content  to  the  term  "Spirit,"  thus  leaving  a  certain  a- 
mount  of  vagueness  about  the  experience  and  failing  to  relate 
it  to  the  Jesus  movement  of  which  it  was  a  recognized  part. 
Similarly,   the  answer  that  Pentecost  was  "the  birthday  of 
the  Church"  fails  to  settle  the  problem  since  it  does  not 
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recognize  the  fact  that  the  Church  emerged  as  a  result  of 
the  experience.     It  confuses  the  result  with  the  cause,  the 
resultant  establishment  of  the  Church  with  the  event  itself. 
Pentecost  was  the  impetus,  the  Christian  Church  was  the  re- 
sult.    That  Church  was  built,  however,  not  around  Pentecost, 
but  around  Jesus.     The  failure  to  see  that  it  was  a  Jesus- 
centered  Church  and  that  the  Pentecost  experience  must  then 
have  been  Jesus-dominated  has  left  this  answer  incomplete. 
Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  idea  that  Pente- 
cost was  "the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Mission."  Aside 
from  its  over- emphasis  upon  the  external  features  of  Pente- 
cost, in  some  cases  upon  the  spectacular  and  miraculous, 
this  answer  falls  short  of   che  goal  in  neglecting  the  fact 
that  the  witness  which  the  disciples  gave,  thus  beginning 
the  Christian  Mission,  was  the  result  of  the  witness  which 
they  had  received,  namely,   that  Jesus  was  present  and  acces- 
sible in  spirit.     Thus  it  fails  to  find  the  Jesus  impetus 
and  content  of  the  Apostolic  witnessing  and  to  deduce  from 
them  the  essential  character  of  Pentecost.     Such  answers  as 
those  which  make  Pentecost  "a  Chris tophany"  or  "a  group  mystic 
experience"  are  based  upon  inadequate  evidence,  besides  fail- 
ing to  make  the  relationship  of  the  event  to  the  Jesus  move- 
ment clear.     C.  A.  A.  Scott  has  given  a  more  satisfactory 
answer  in  his  suggestion  that  Pentecost  v/as  "the  emergence 
of  the  r'ellov/ship.  "    He  has  missed  the  point  by  only  a  little, 
for  he  fails  to  s-,e  that  it  was  a  Jesus  fellowship  and  not  a 
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Holy  Spirit  fellowship  which  emerged.     Recognizing  that  the 
Koinonia  was  a  result  and  not  the  event  itself,  he  says  that 
"back  of  it  lies  that  which  can  be  defined  only  as  "the  up- 
rush  of  Life."     Such  a  vague  characterization  fails  to  show 
how  the  experience  was  related  to  the  Jesus  movement  in  which 
it  occurred  and  which  it  influenced.     All  of  these  answers, 
therefore,  contain  elements  of  truth,  but  all  are  inadequate, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  Pentecost  experience 
and  its  place  in  the  Jesus  movement. 

A  careful  study  of  the  second  chapter  of  Acts,  the 
wonder- elements  and  the  results  being  carefully  separated 
from  the  central  fact,  shov/s  Peter's  speech,  the  earliest 
attempt  to  describe  the  experience,  to  be  a  better  source 
of  information  than  the  description  of  the  miraculous 
features  earlier  in  the  chapter.  The  striking  thing  about 
this  speech,  and  indeed  about  the  whole  second  chapter  of 
Acts,  is  the  prominence  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  Pentecost. 

Pentecost  was  a  Jesus  event.     The  relationship  of 
Jesus  to  it  is  shown  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
came,   the  participants  in  it,  Peter's  explanation  of  it, 
and  the  subsequent  results  seen  in  the  activities  of  the 
early  Christians. 

The  event  took  place  in,   and  was  limited  to,  the 
movement  which  grew  up  around  the  facts  of  the  life,  death, 
and  resurrection  of  Ji.sus.     The  members  of  that  movement 
were  those  v/ho  had  a  personel  rein tionship  to  Jesus  —  his 
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loyal  disciples  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  leadership 
and  gave  their  allegiance  to  him.     Support  for  the  limitation 
of  the  experience  to  those  within  the  movement  can  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  Peter  offered  a  share  in  it  to  those  who 
would  bring  themselves  into  the  proper  relationship  to  Jesus. 

Thus  the  sole  participants  in  the  event  were  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  —  those  who  had  once  had  him  but  were  now 
without  consciousness  of  his  presence  or  means  of  access  to 
him.     In  the  realization  of  this  deficiency  and  in  the  desire 
and  need  for  its  removal,  is  to  be  found  the  immediate  prep- 
aration for  the  Pentecost  experience.     These  disciples  were 
confronted  with  a  number  of  -problems  all  of  which  related  to 
Jesus  —  his  nature,  his  location,  his  purposes  for  them,  his 
availibility .     Through  the  experiences  of  the  past,  especially 
that  of  faster,   they  were  led  to  expect  that  he  would  come  to 
them  again,  probably  apocalyptically.     No  other  type  of  ex- 
perience than  a  Jesus  experience  or  revelation  would  have 
satisfied  their  needs  and  desires.     No  other  type  of  experi- 
ence would  have  been  expected  or  understood.     The  disciples  were 
waiting  for  and  praying  for  some  sign  from  Jesus. 

Then  Pentecost  came.     This  group  of  expectant  disciples, 
all  members  of  Uie  Jesus  movement,  all  sensing  their  need  of 
contact  with  their  Master,  were  together  in  prayer  and  wait- 
ing.    As  they  expressed  their  need  for  Jesus'  help  and  rer- 
haps  prayed  for  his  coming,  there  burst  in  upon  them  the  re- 
alization that  he  was  already  there.     He  could  not  be  seen 
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or  touched.     Yet  they  felt  him  in  their  midst  and  found  that 
they  had  readier  access  to  him  than  ever  before.     Faced  with 
the  problem  of  how  he  could  thus  be  present,  they  answered 
it  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed --  in  the  way  in  which  the  presence  of  Jesus  has  been  ex- 
plained and  experienced  for  centuries  --  they  said  that  he 
was  present  in  spirit.     This  then  was  Pentecost,  the  reali- 
zation by  the  disciples  that  Jesus  was  with  them  in  spirit 
form. 

Just  as  certain  events  were  found  to  lead  up  to  the 
experience,   there  are  certain  results  which  emerge  from  it. 
These  results  support  the  answer  which  we  have  given  to  the 
problem  and  in  turn  are  best  accounted  for  by  it. 

The  immediate  results  on  the  day  of  Fentecost  are  best 
understood  as  coming  from  the  realization  of  the  presence  of 
Jesus  in  spirit.     Thus  the  troublesome  glossolalia  is  best 
accounted  for  as  a  result  of  the  disciples  being  thrown  into 
ecstatic  joy  by  their  new  contact  with  Jesus  and  as  an  attempt 
to  express  that  which  was  happening  to  them.     Likewise,  Feter1 
sermon,  in  which  he  traces  toe  history  of  Jesus  and  climaxes 
it  with  the  statement  that  he  has  given  the  Pentecost  experi- 
ence is  most  intelligible  when  considered  in  connection  with 
the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus.     Peter's  demand  for  repent- 
ance toward  Jesus,  his  offer  of  baptism  in  the  name  and  into 
the  fellowship  of  Jesus,  his  promise  that  the  Jesu3  converts 
which  he  was  making  would  share  in  the  experience  of  the 
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Jesus  disciples  to  whom  Pentecost  had  come,  are  best  under- 
stood when  one  realizes  that  he  was  doing  these  things  be- 
cause Jesus  was  present  --  not  in  bodily  form,   as  was  ob- 
vious, but  in  spirit  form. 

Likewise  later  events  are  best  accounted  for  in  the 
light  of  this  solution  to  the  problem  of  what  happened  at 
Pentecost.     The  disciples  who  in  the  days  before  Pentecost 
had  been  confused  and  inactive,  became  ardent,  confident, 
fearless  Jesus  propagandists.     They  went  out  from  Pentecost 
to  speak,  preach,  teach,  and  heal  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
They  offered  salvation  through  him.     They  made  converts  to 
him  and  baptized  them  into  his  fellowship.     They  were  arrest- 
ed, reprimanded,  and  beaten  for  their  activities  in  his  name. 
Yet  they  rejoiced  in  their  opportunity  to  suffer  dishonor 
for  him.     All  of  this  determination  and  enthusiasm,  all  of 
these  activities,   are  best  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  act  by  their  "own  power  and  godliness"  but  in  the 
consciousness  that  Jesus  was  present  and  working  with  them 
and  through  them.     The  dawn  of  that  consciousness  can  not 
be  satisfactorily  fitted  into  their  story  anywhere  except 
at  Pentecost. 

This  answer  to  the  problem  of  what  happened  at  Pente- 
cost fits  the  circumstances  and  account  of  the  «vent.  It 
explains  the  subsequent  activity  of  the  Christian  community 
in  an  adequate  fashion.     It  explains  why  a  position  of  im- 
portance was  given  to  Pentecost  in  the  primitive  Church. 
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It  justifies  the  prominence  accorded  to   bhe  event  in  the 
subsequent  teaching  and  experience  of  Christianity.     It  fits 
in  with  the  fact  that  the  content  of  Christian  preaching  and 
experience  has  always  "been  a  present,  abiding,  spiritual 
Jesus  to  whom  his  disciples  have  free  access.     At  Pentecost 
that  presence  of  Jesus  was  first  realized  and  it  was  account- 
ed for  as  we  now  account  for  it,  in  terms  of  spirit. 
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The  events  oi  the  first  Feast  of  Pentecost  after  the  crucifixion  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  have  been  given  a  position  of  prominence 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  This  fact  is  an  indication  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  those  events  were  held  by  the  author  of  Acts  and  by  primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  general.  Pentecost  was  a  decisive  day  in  the  life  of  the  movement, 
and  its  influence  has  been  continued  in  the  historical  Christianity  which  has 
followed,  The  present  study  was  undertaken  in  an  attempt  to  determine  what 
happened  at  Pentecost,  to  discover  that  in  the  event  which  gave  it  such  im- 
poitance  in  New  Testament  history,  and  to  ascertain  its  place  in  and  influence 
upon  the  movement  which  grew  out  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

Existing  treatments  of  this  problem  have  left  it  unsolved,  not  because  they 
have  given  false  answers,  but  because  they  have  failed  to  discover  the  whole 
truth.  This  inadequacy  has  been  largely  due  to  failure  to  go  behind  the 
external  features  and  the  results  of  Pentecost  to  the  central  fact  of  the 
experience.  Thus  the  customary  answers  have  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  suggestion  that  Pentecost  was  "the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit"  fails  to 
identify,  define,  or  give  content  to  the  term  "Spirit,"  thus  leaving  a  certain 
amount  of  vagueness  about  the  experience  and  failing  to  relate  it  to  the  Jesus 
movement  of  which  it  was  a  recognized  part.  Similarly,  the  answer  that 
Pentecost  was  "the  birthday  of  the  Church"  fails  to  settle  the  problem  since 
it  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Church  emerged  as  a  result  of  the 
experience.  It  confuses  the  result  with  the  cause,  the  resultant  establishment 
of  the  Church  with  the  event  itself.  Pentecost  was  the  impetus,  the  Christian 
Church  was  the  result.  That  Church  was  built,  however,  not  around  Pentecost, 
but  around  Jesus.  The  failure  to  see  that  it  was  a  Jesus-centered  Church  and 
that  the  Pentecost  experience  must  then  have  been  Jesus-dominated  has  left 
this  answer  incomplete.  Almost  the  same  thing  may  be  said  about  the  idea 
that  Pentecost  was  "the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Mission."  Aside  from  its 
over-emphasis  upon  the  external  features  of  Pentecost,  in  some  cases  upon  the 
spectacular  and  miraculous,  this  answer  falls  short  of  the  goal  in  neglecting 
the  fact  that  the  witness  which  the  disciples  gave,  thus  beginning  the  Christian 
Mission,  was  the  result  of  the  witness  which  they  had  received,  namely,  that 
Jesus  was  present  and  accessible  in  spirit.  Thus  it  fails  to  find  the  Jesus  impetus 
and  content  of  the  Apostolic  witnessing  and  to  deduce  from  them  the  essential 
character  of  Pentecost.  Such  answers  as  those  which  make  Pentecost  "a  Chris- 
tophany"  or  "a  group  mystic  experience"  are  based  upon  inadequate  evidence, 
besides  failing  to  make  the  relationship  of  the  event  to  the  Jesus  movement 
clear.  C.  A.  A.  Scott  has  given  a  more  satisfactory  answer  in  his  suggestion 
that  Pentecost  was  "the  emergence  of  the  Fellowship."  He  has  missed  the  point 
by  only  a  little,  for  he  fails  to  see  that  it  was  a  Jesus  fellowship  and  not  a 
Holy  Spirit  fellowship  which  emerged.  Recognizing  that  the  Koinonia  was  a 
result  and  not  the  event  itself,  he  says  that  back  of  it  lies  that  which  can  be 
defined  only  as  "the  uprush  of  Life."  Such  a  vague  characterization  fails  to 
show  how  the  experience  was  related  to  the  Jesus  movement  in  which  it 
occurred  and  which  it  influenced.  All  of  these  answers,  therefore,  contain 
elements  of  truth,  but  all  are  inadequate,  especially  in  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  Pentecost  experience  and  its  place  in  the  Jesus  movement. 

A  careful  study  of  the  second  chapter  of  Acts,  the  wonder-elements  and 
the  results  being  carefully  separated  from  the  central  fact,  shows  Peter's 
speech,  the  earliest  attempt  to  describe  the  experience,  to  be  a  better  source  of 


information  than  the  description  of  the  miraculous  features  earlier  in  the 
chapter.  The  striking  thing  about  this  speech,  and  indeed  about  the  whole 
second  chapter  of  Acts,  is  the  prominence  of  Jesus.  This  is  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  Pentecost. 

Pentecost  was  a  Jesus  event.  The  relationship  of  Jesus  to  it  is  shown  in 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  came,  the  participants  in  it,  Peter's  explana- 
tion of  it,  and  the  subsequent  results  seen  in  the  activities  of  the  early- 
Christians. 

The  event  took  place  in,  and  was  limited  to,  the  movement  which  grew 
up  around  the  facts  of  the  life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus.  The  members 
of  that  movement  were  those  who  had  a  personal  relationship  to  Jesus — his 
loyal  disciples  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  leadership  and  gave  their 
allegiance  to  him.  Support  for  the  limitation  of  the  experience  to  those  within 
the  movement  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Peter  offered  a  share  in  it  to 
those  who  would  bring  themselves  into  the  proper  relationship  to  Jesus. 

Thus  the  sole  participants  in  the  event  were  the  disciples  of  Jesus — those 
who  had  once  had  him  but  were  now  without  consciousness  of  his  presence 
or  means  of  access  to  him.  In  the  realization  of  this  deficiency  and  in  the  desire 
and  need  for  its  removal,  is  to  be  found  the  immediate  preparation  for  the 
Pentecost  experience.  These  disciples  were  confronted  with  a  number  of 
problems  all  of  which  related  to  Jesus — his  nature,  his  location,  his  purposes 
for  them,  his  availability.  Through  the  experiences  of  the  past,  especially  that 
of  Easter,  they  were  led  to  expect  that  he  would  come  to  them  again,  probably 
apocalyptically.  No  other  type  of  experience  than  a  Jesus  experience  or 
revelation  would  have  satisfied  their  needs  and  desires.  No  other  type  of 
experience  would  have  been  expected  or  understood.  The  disciples  were 
waiting  for  and  praying  for  some  sign  from  Jesus. 

Then  Pentecost  came.  This  group  of  expectant  disciples,  all  members  of 
the  Jesus  movement,  all  sensing  their  need  of  contact  with  their  Master,  were 
together  in  prayer  and  waiting.  As  they  expressed  their  need  for  Jesus'  help 
and  perhaps  prayed  for  his  coming,  there  burst  in  upon  them  the  realization 
that  he  was  already  there.  He  could  not  be  seen  or  touched.  Yet  they  felt  him 
in  their  midst  and  found  that  they  had  readier  access  to  him  than  ever  before. 
Faced  with  the  problem  of  how  he  could  thus  be  present,  they  answered  it 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  be  satisfactorily  answered — in  the  way  in 
which  the  presence  of  Jesus  has  been  explained  and  experienced  for  centuries 
— they  said  that  he  was  present  in  spirit.  This  then  was  Pentecost,  the  realiza- 
tion by  the  disciples  that  Jesus  was  with  them  in  spirit  form. 

Just  as  certain  events  were  found  to  lead  up  to  the  experience,  there  are 
certain  results  which  emerge  from  it.  These  results  support  the  answer  which 
we  have  given  to  the  problem  and  in  turn  are  best  accounted  for  by  it. 

The  immediate  results  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  are  best  understood  as 
coming  from  the  realization  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  spirit.  Thus  the 
troublesome  glossolalia  is  best  accounted  for  as  a  result  of  the  disciples  being 
thrown  into  ecstatic  joy  by  their  new  contact  with  Jesus  and  as  an  attempt  to 
express  that  which  was  happening  to  them.  Likewise,  Peter's  sermon,  in  which 
he  traces  the  history  of  Jesus  and  climaxes  it  with  the  statement  that  he  has 
given  the  Pentecost  experience  is  most  intelligible  when  considered  in  con' 
nection  with  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus.  Peter's  demand  for  repentance 
toward  Jesus,  his  offer  of  baptism  in  the  name  and  into  the  fellowship  of  Jesus, 


Ins  promise  that  the  Jesus  converts  which  he  was  making  would  share  in  the 
experience  of  the  Jesus  disciples  to  whom  Pentecost  had  come,  are  best  under- 
sUxkJ  when  one  realises  that  he  was  doing  these  things  because  Jesus  was 
present — not  in  bodily  form,  as  was  obvious,  but  in  spirit  form. 

Likewise  later  events  arc  best  accounted  for  in  the  light  of  this  solution 
to  the  problem  of  what  happened  at  Pentecost.  The  disciples  who  in  the  days 
before  Pentecost  had  been  confused  and  inactive,  became  ardent,  confident, 
fearless  Jesus  propagandists.  They  went  out  from  Pentecost  to  speak,  preach, 
teach,  and  heal  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  They  offered  salvation  through  him. 
They  made  converts  to  him  and  baptized  them  into  his  fellowship.  They  were 
arrested,  reprimanded,  and  beaten  for  their  activities  in  his  name.  Yet  they 
rejoiced  in  their  opportunity  to  suffer  dishonor  for  him  All  of  this  determina- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  all  of  these  activities,  arc  best  explained  by  the  fact  that 
they  did  not  act  by  their  "own  power  and  godliness"  but  in  the  consciousness 
that  Jesus  was  present  and  working  with  them  and  through  them.  The  dawn 
of  that  consciousness  can  not  be  satisfactorily  fitted  into  their  story  anywhere 
except  at  Pentecost. 

This  answer  to  the  problem  of  what  happened  at  Pentecost  fits  the 
circumstances  and  account  of  the  event.  It  explains  the  subsequent  activity  of 
the  Christian  community  in  an  adequate  fashion.  It  explains  why  a  position 
of  importance  was  given  to  Pentecost  in  the  primitive  Church.  It  justifies  the 
prominence  accorded  to  the  event  in  the  subsequent  teaching  and  experience 
of  Christianity.  It  fits  in  with  the  fact  that  the  content  of  Christian  preaching 
and  experience  has  always  been  a  present,  abiding,  spiritual  Jesus  to  whom 
his  disciples  have  free  access.  At  Pentecost  that  presence  of  Jesus  was  first 
realized  and  it  was  accounted  for  as  we  now  account  for  it,  in  terms  of  spirit. 
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